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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


IV. FISHING 


BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


‘THE longer one lives the more one learns’ is a trite saying 
which at any rate holds good in the case of the fisherman ; 
and if there be any of the confraternity of anglers who do not 
benefit by experience and observation, then I fear those unpro- 
gressive persons must be classed among the failures of the craft. 
There would appear to be no branch of sport of which it is so 
impossible to feel that one has attained to a really competent 
knowledge, sufficient to make almost certain of a fair amount 
of success, as trout fishing. Salmon fishing is conducted, as is, 
perhaps, natural, on broader and larger general principles ; and 
it is far easier to prophesy as to the probable chances of a day’s 
salmon fishing than it is to do so when one goes in pursuit of 
salmo fario. 

In either case, however, it is a most unwise proceeding to 
attempt to vaticinate ; as it is equally foolish to be depressed 
by any atmospheric conditions. The only almost absolute 
certainties that can be named with regard to a day’s fishing 
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being hopeless are, when a salmon river is in spate and 
‘drumlie,’ when it is ‘waxing’ or ‘ waning,’ or when there is a 
thick fog. I have even known stray fish killed after a river 
has begun to rise or fall, but this is, I fancy, very unusual. 
With respect to mist or fog, I personally have rarely known 
either salmon or trout caught when these conditions obtained, 
but others may have been more fortunate. 

It certainly seems somewhat of a counsel of perfection to 
insist that one should not be depressed or ‘ put out,’ when start- 
ing on a day’s fishing, by what may appear to be a thoroughly 
unpromising weather outlook; and yet I have found some 
of the nastiest, coldest, most down-stream-wind kind of days 
prove in the end productive of sport. (I am now writing of 
trout fishing only.) Undoubtedly half a gale of bitter N.E. 
wind, blowing straight down the stream, is a disheartening 
element with which to battle, but success often attends an 
angler on such a day. There are generally some bends, twists, 
and turns in a river which enable one to fish up-stream a 
little ; and should the sun break through the grey clouds for 
even a few short intervals, it is more than probable that, if 
it be in early spring time at any rate, a sudden hatching 
out and rise of either dark olive duns, March browns, or 
iron blues may occur; the trout then seize both their oppor- 
tunity and the flies with determination and avidity, and the 
fisherman is, indeed, well repaid for cold hands, cold nose, and 
general discomfort. A strong down-stream wind matters less 
in the earlier months of the fishing year than it does later on 
in the season ; for more liberties can be taken with trout when 
there is plenty of water in the river, and when consequently 
less absolute accuracy in placing a fly is essential to success. 
It is obviously easier to ‘force’ a fly up against a strong wind 
when there is plenty of water to cover a trout than it is to do 
so when hardly any space exists between the fish’s back and 
the top of the stream. Moreover, ample water and a fresh 
breeze create between them a considerable amount of disturb- 
ance on the river’s surface; and the most wary of trout are 
then comparatively indifferent to a fly’s falling with a small 
splash, or to a large loop of casting line striking the water ; 
whereas in June and July, when the rivers have fallen to their 
summer level, and are daily diminishing in volume, extreme 
accuracy and correctness of casting is necessary, if fish are to 
be killed, 

The phrase ‘daily diminishing,’ as above used, applies 
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merely to the ordinary influence of summer on streams. But 
in truth the water question as regards England as a whole, 
whether in respect of fishing interests, farming interests, mill 
interests, or any other of the numerous considerations affecting 
country life with which water is necessarily connected, has 
become a grave matter. It is certain that within the last few 
years nearly all the rivers in the Home Counties have, owing to 
the heavy calls made on them by the various water companies, 
in addition to the more perfected system of drainage, become 
permanently lower by several inches. In other parts of the 
country, where deep coal shafts have been sunk and the under- 
ground water tapped, large areas have been gradually deprived 
of the water absolutely essential for supplying houses, farms, 
cottages, and for carrying on the business of mills, as well as 
farming operations ; while in some cases where water companies 
have sunk deep borings, in addition to the amount in their reser- 
voirs collected from the gathering-grounds, considerable tracts 
of country quite outside the limits legally controlled by those 
companies—as far as water goes—have become almost entirely 
deprived of the water absolutely essential for the health and 
well-being of those living in such districts, These autho- 
rities are nearly all local bodies such as municipalities or 
rural district councils, and no human being can with any 
appearance of saneness suggest that the great towns or thickly 
populated districts should not have a proper and full supply of 
water; but in view of the steady decrease of that supply 
throughout the country districts, owing in part to the present 
system of drainage, whereby the rain-water is run off the land 
so quickly as to prevent any but the smallest amount being 
absorbed, as well as to the immense and, as I would venture to 
think, often somewhat carelessly legalised drain, made by the 
great cities and towns, upon water-supplying districts, it is to be 
hoped that private bill committees, both in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords will in the future, 
whenever water bills may come before them, take into their 
most careful consideration the case of country districts from 
which it is proposed to draw water, and will see that clauses 
are inserted in those bills which will protect such areas from 
being entirely deprived of that essential element to benefit 
people living possibly a hundred miles away. Of course, as 
matters stand now, whenever a new water bill is introduced, 
clauses are drawn by which so many gallons a day are sent 
down the river which is the one principally dealt with under 
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the bill, and a regular and constant flow is insisted on. But 
this provision does not affect the smaller streams, ponds, or 
springs, in the catchment area—often an immense size—and 
it is on behalf of those living within hail of these latter water 
supplies that I would urge consideration and attention by all 
those who give any thought to that most pressing question, the 
water supply of this country. 

The only apology which can be offered for such a lengthy 
digression is that fishing and water are so inseparable that any 
matter of importance affecting the latter must of necessity be of 
moment to those interested in the former. But let us now for 
a short time return to that most interesting subject—to an 
angler at least—of the weather. 

I have ventured to advise fishermen not to be too much 
depressed by atmospheric conditions, but it must be confessed 
that it zs disheartening to find a cold unseasonable northerly 
wind blowing straight in one’s face as one drives towards the 
river on a glary day in May or early June, and realises what 
heavy work this means for the wrists and forearm if up-stream 
fishing is to be attempted. As one of my friends, who has 
fished a particular trout river with me for years, says on such 
occasions, ‘ Here’s the same old wind and the same old dust 
we left here last year.’ 

But it can’t be helped, and the only thing to be done is to 
follow the example of the British army in South Africa— 
namely, to ‘stick it out,’ as Tommy Atkins calls it, and see the 
job through. In most cases it turns out a deal better than 
seems probable at starting. This same problem of what wind 
and weather are favourable for fishing, and what are not, presents 
many curious aspects. 

One is this. It has frequently been noticed by one of the 
best practical fly-fishermen of my acquaintance that trout 
seem to rise more freely and boldly, at any rate when the 
May-fly is ‘on,’ when a “ght down-stream wind is blowing, 
than on occasions when the breeze comes from the usually 
more favoured up-stream direction. 

It is difficult to account for this, unless perhaps it may be 
that the wind, blowing the same way as is the flow of the 
river, renders the position of the artificial fly on the water more 
attractive to the trout. Possibly the action of the down-stream 
breeze makes the appearance of the fly approach more nearly 
to that of a real insect than does the up-stream one, The 
slight jerking motion imparted to flies by a wind blowing 
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against the flow of the stream may implant some feeling of 
disinclination to rise in the minds of the trout: and yet this 
would apply equally to live as well as to artificial flies. So the 
matter remains something of a mystery, as do many things 
connected with fish and fishing. But the fact remains that, 
during May-fly time at least, there are those who hail with 
satisfaction rather than dismay a slight wind of a down-stream 
tendency. 

There are times, of course, when the fisherman is grateful 
to Providence for sending no wind at all. A really calm day 
is no doubt a delightful one on which to fish. It is then 
comparatively easy to put the fly anywhere one chooses ; 
consequently one becomes puffed up, and fancies that a really 
skilful fisherman has suddenly been evolved: but the fall 
which we are told usually attends undue pride is under circum- 
stances such as these pretty certain to arrive during some part 
of the day. When in the middle of executing an elaborate 
cast, intended to captivate the fancy and capture the body of 
some big trout basking near the top of the clear water, the 
confident angler will be greeted with a sudden slight draught 
of wind straight in his face, which will render not only useless, 
but harmful, the efforts by which he had fondly hoped 
greatly to enrich his basket. Instead of the fine gut touching the 
water delicately and straightly, the fly falls with a splash— 
probably just on the trout’s back—while the casting line is in 
serpentines and coils in a greater or less degree. Consequently, 
instead of success and triumph, the upshot is hurried flight on 
the part of the trout, and feelings and expressions on that of 
the angler which are quite out of character with the peaceful 
charm of the day. It is not, however, an unfavourable wind 
which alone brings dismay to the heart of the fisherman. Many 
seem to take umbrage at the authorities who select and serve 
out the weather when a very hot and potent sun is shining. 

It is true that when this is the case not only does gut glitter 
more (unless care has been taken to dull it by some method of 
staining) than on a cloudy grey day, but varnished rods and 
one’s own shadow become painfully evident. Trout are ob- 
viously far more easily frightened and ‘put down’ on a bright 
than on a cloudy day, but the former brings compensations in its 
train. A warm sun hatches out many flies well-beloved of the 
trout. Instead of lying low down in the stream, the chances 
are that fish will be seen either rising or ‘standing’ near the 
top of the water, on the watch for the aforementioned flies. 
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This being so, the artful fisherman has a fair chance of 
getting some fish, even if the difficulties of catching them are 
considerably enhanced. While on this subject of sun-brightened 
days, it is curious to mark that, even amongst some of those 
whose business it is to observe trout and their habits, there 
seems still to remain an idea that trout are hardly to be killed 
by the fly after the May-fly season is over. (This, of course, 
relates only to rivers whereon this admirable insect exists.) As 
the May-fly season ends, roughly speaking, about the end of 
the second week in June, the ‘hopeless’ time alluded to may 
be considered to be about July—a month when we are usually 
blessed with some of the hottest weather of the year. 

So far, however, from July being an impossible sort of 
month for the trout fisherman, it often proves quite the reverse, 
even on May-fly-producing rivers. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that a reasonable supply of water in the river is essential 
if fish are to be killed. At seasons such as the one now under 
consideration not mach water can be expected, but the fisherman 
needs a little. 

Last July was a period wherein were numbered some of the 
hottest days of the year; and yet it was during that very time 
that very excellent sport fell to my share. Absolutely still 
days, a fierce and at times almost unbearable sun, combined 
with a midsummer height or lowness of water, together form a 
combination which would not, as a rule, be regarded as one 
favourable for fishing purposes. Nevertheless, it was under 
such conditions that on several occasions trout rose steadily, 
and, what is still stranger, continuously, in certain rivers run- 
ning through what are called the ‘ Home Counties.’ 

I confess that on two of these days, at any rate, I began 
fishing with anticipations and feelings quite contrary to those 
whose value I have been advocating. But to my wonderment 
and joy I found that by the exercise of the best art at one’s 
command trout could here and there be induced to look at and, 
what was more to the point, take that king of midsummer flies, 
the alder. So matters progressed during the hours of those 
sweltering days. Trout were to be killed, as the state of my 
friend’s basket and my own showed when we had struggled 
home, limp, weary, moist outside beyond all description, a con- 
dition only equalled by a phenomenal dryness inside, making 
one appreciate to the full the admirable chapter in the ever-to- 
be-lamented Mr. Steevens’ book on the Atbara and Khartoum 
campaign on the ethics of a desert thirst. 
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On another occasion, a year or two ago, a day in July very 
similar in character to those to which allusion has just been 
made, found me by the side of a well-known Hertfordshire river. 
While I was putting together my rod, the keeper, whom I had 
known for some years, came up. Quoth he: ‘I’m afraid 
you'll do little to-day ; for these trout scarcely ever take a fly 
after the May-fly is over.’ 

At that moment I saw a nice fish of about a pound and 
a half lying close to the top of the water some fifteen yards below 
me, obviously, from the position he had taken up, and the 
gentle agitation of his tail—a most significant indication of a 
fish’s intentions—willing and anxious to consider the charms of 
any fly which might float over him. Therefore, it seemed to 
me the wisest course to say nothing, but to endeavour, by a 
practical example, to upset the keeper’s theories as quickly as 
possible. 

All things being ready, recourse was made to a wide circuit, 
so as to get well below the trout, and, sure enough, as soon as 
ever the fly—an alder, as usual—came over the fish, up he came 
and was hooked the very first time of asking. The keeper was 
rather put out, and explained that my trout must have been the 
exception amongst trout in that river which proved therule ; but 
by the end of the day the worthy man had it fairly brought home 
to him that trout were to be killed after the May-fly had disap- 
peared, and in tropically hot weather as well. Now, why did 
this river-keeper so insist that after a certain period of the year 
it would be of little or no use to attempt to catch fish with the 
fly? He had been for some years looking after this particular 
stretch of water, and must have noticed the habits of the fish 
in July and August. It would seem, because trout do not in 
those warm months rise with the eagerness and dash that they 
display earlier in the season and during the May-fly time, that 
therefore the tiny, dimpling, hardly visible displacements or 
breaks in the water made by them when taking flies in the later 
summer months often escape notice, are mistaken for some 
action of the water itself, or for the movements of some wee 
dancing insect. As a matter of fact, during July and August 
—which latter seems to be usually the worst of all the months 
for fly-fishing, September being generally much better—it is not 
so much rising fish which must be looked out for, but ones which 
are ‘standing’; by which latter phrase is meant fish that are 
lying near the top of the water apparently in wait for any float- 
ing articles of diet the river may bring to them on its surface. 
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The mention of September reminds one that at that season 
grayling begin to get into proper condition, and consequently 
on some rivers the fisherman has a double chance. He may 
secure both trout and grayling, should he care to keep the 
latter fish when caught. For some people appear to esteem the 
grayling but lightly ; thus following in the footsteps of some of 
the older masters of the piscatorial art. This fish, however, would 
not appear to be as unworthy as many seem to consider it. Gray- 
ling are not bad eating if properly cooked—that is, split open and 
grilled—and they come into season when trout begin to go out 
of condition. Consequently, if the fisherman happens to live 
in the neighbourhood of a grayling river he can prolong the 
enjoyment of his favourite sport into the late autumn months, 
going out when the sun has dispelled the mists and the effect 
of early frosts, and returning home as soon as the warmth of 
Dan Phoebus has commenced to fail. As regard the amount 
of sport grayling afford as compared with that yielded by trout, 
doubtless the palm should be awarded to the latter fish. But 
grayling are persevering and unfrightened risers, continuing to 
rise under circumstances which would have driven an ordinary 
trout half out of its mind, and have sent it flying to shelter after 
the first minute. 

Grayling are to the angler distinctly encouraging fish, and, 
may I add, most deceptive ones. He—the fisherman I mean, 
not the fish—often has his hopes raised high by the persistent 
manner in which grayling are rising, and yet, try he never so 
warily and skilfully, not a fish can he hook. 

The elusive grayling goes on ‘coming up’ apparently az, 
but in reality just wzder, the fly, and strike he quickly, strike he 
slowly, or not at all, the result is still the same, which result is 
nil! Under such circumstances I am not at all certain whether 
the wet fly is not the best method of attacking grayling. 

Of one thing I am sure, which is, that to cope successfully 
with these fish, at any rate when the water is low and clear, 
the finest possible gut must be used, the fly must be very 
thoroughly dried before it is thrown, and the whole cast be 
delivered mos¢ accurately and straightly, without a kink or loop 
of the smallest kind. Unless this is done grayling fishing in 
any river which is much frequented would seem to be fully as 
difficult as south country trout fishing, if, indeed, it is not 
more so. 

There are, of course, days when grayling seem to forget 
their usual caution and are easily taken, but I am now alluding 
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to the average condition of affairs in connection with the pursuit 
of this fish. Given, however, a brisk, fresh, bright September 
or early October morning, a fisherman may find himself in 
many worse places than by the side of some grayling-producing 
stream. 

Before turning for a very short space to the subject of 
salmon fishing, let us see what Dame Juliana Berners, some 
450 years ago, said she considered was the most suitable 
weather in which to go a-fishing. She recommends that ‘Ye 
schall angle as y seyde be for in darke louryng wedur when the 
wynde blowethe softely and yn somer seasen when hyt ys 
brennyng! hote. It is from September vn to Apryl and yn a 
feyr sonne day ys good to angle in. And yf the wynde that 
sesan have any parte of the oriente northe the wetur then ys 
good and wen hyt is a greyt wynde when hyt ys snowyt reynet 
or haylyth thonderyt or lightneth or also miuynge? hoyt that 
ys not to angle.’ Thus Dame Juliana. And though she has 
been quoted many and many a time before, it is interesting to 
note how her observations on this point, as on other fishing 
matters, are in consonance with those of present-day fishermen. 
‘Darke louryng wedur when the wynde blowethe softely’ must 
stir in the angler’s heart memories of many a pleasant day’s 
fishing in spring-time, when a soft westerly or southerly breeze 
and quiet grey clouds induced the big trout to forsake their 
winter quarters under the stones in the river or ’neath the 
banks, and to take a deep and serious interest in the newly 
hatched olive duns or red quill gnats. (In passing, 1 am bound 
to remark that ‘softe wyndes’ in spring have been conspicuous 
by their absence during the past few years.) As to the ‘somer 
seasen when hyt ys brennyng hote,’ I have already ventured to 
say something. 

The only portion of Dame Juliana’s statements with regard 
to weather which seems a little doubtful, is that in which she 
says the ‘oriente northe’ wind is one conducive to success in 
angling. With all due respect to the lady, a north-east wind 
does not as a rule (I “ave known exceptions) assist in filling a 
fisherman’s basket ; though it is, I think preferable to a due 
north or north-west wind. But most fishermen will thoroughly 
agree with her that when it is ‘miuynge hoyt ’—that is, stiflingly 
hot—sport cannot be expected. Close heat, without any ‘life’ 
in the atmosphere, is generally fatal to the angler’s hopes. So 
it would seem that, notwithstanding the great gap which separates 

1 Burning, 2 Close; stifling, 
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this age from that wherein the dame lived, trout, grayling, and 
other fish are to be fished for nowadays much as they used to be 
then, and that weather conditions affect fish in 1902 much as 
they did in 1450. Trout may be more highly educated in these 
days, by reason of their being so constantly fished over, than 
they were in the fifteenth century, but in other respects they 
cannot be said to have been greatly affected by ‘ the old order 
changing.’ 

Not much space remains to touch even ever so lightly on 
the habits and peculiarities of the king of all fish caught in 
the rivers of these islands; I need hardly say I mean the 
salmon. 

Of late years it is commonly reported that, with the excep- 
tion of some few favoured rivers, salmon are gradually becoming 
scarcer. Whether this is the case, and if it is whether such diminu- 
tion in numbers arises from natural causes—increase of poach- 
ing, especially the spawning grounds ; over-netting, nets being 
allowed on the rivers for an undue length of time per week ; or 
any other reason, it is very difficult to say. Possibly one might 
feel inclined to hazard an opinion that this unfortunate state 
of affairs is the result of a combination of all the above-named 
conditions. 

It is to be feared, however, that salmon fishing in many rivers 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland is nothing like what it used to 
be. While rents of salmon rivers have increased, the number 
of fish killed, both by rod-fishing and by nets, has considerably 
decreased. This is an unsatisfactory state of things, and one 
which is naturally receiving attention at the hands of fishermen 
and owners of salmon fisheries. Private fish hatcheries are 
being formed in many rivers ; while Mr. Moreton Frewen has 
been urging, both privately and through the medium of the press, 
that the admirable example of the Government of the United 
States should be copied by the English Government, and that 
salmon hatcheries should be constructed wherever necessary, at 
the expense and under the control of a Government department. 
Space does not permit of any consideration of this difficult and 
complex question; but undoubtedly the subject is one which 
calls for further careful investigation, even though Salmon Fishery 
Commissions may have sat and recently reported. 

But, although salmon may have become less numerous, 
many are still killed in the course of the year by rod and line 
in the rivers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

If the wonderful bags of thirty and forty years ago 
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are not to be rivalled in these days, nevertheless good results are 
svinetimes obtained on rivers such as the Spey, the Tay, or the 
Tweed—during the past few seasons the last-named river has 
been in worse plight than most others. Numbers of the smaller 
Scotch rivers still afford excellent sport. But what seems to 
be the main difference between the salmon fishing of the ’sixties 
and ’seventies, in the earlier days of last century, and at 
the present time, is that when rivers were in good fishing ‘ ply,’ 
and the weather favourable, then sport was much more a 
certainty (as far as anything connected with that most uncertain 
of all sports can be so considered) than it now is ; and, further- 
more, that it continued for a Jonger period than is now the case. 

Given the water in good order and climatic influences 
favourable, several consecutive days of good sport could be 
fairly counted on in former times ; whereas such an occurrence 
is now considered worthy of much notice and probably many 
newspaper paragraphs. 

I fancy that Ireland is in much the same state in this 
respect as is Scotland; while England and Wales do not show 
any advance on their earlier records. 

Undoubtedly public opinion has been of late moved on the 
subject of the unsatisfactory condition of salmon fishing in the 
United Kingdom ; and it is to be hoped that those who take a 
real interest in this subject will not relax their efforts, but will 
continue them till the proper remedies for the existing evils are 
found and applied. 

However, be they scarce or not, salmon in these latter days 
are, it is certain, affected by weather influences much as their 
ancestors used to be in the good old times. As has been 
mentioned earlier in this article, fog, a rising or falling river, 
utterly defeats the fisherman’s hopes, The much argued and, 
it would seem, still undecided point, as to whether or no salmon 
feed in fresh water, cannot here be discussed at any length. 
Personally I cannot help leaning towards the belief that 
they ds—at any rate, occasionally—take some kinds of 
water insects and flies when in a river. For otherwise, why 
should salmon be seen rising at, and to all appearances taking 
greedily, the March browns, which in spring-time appear in 
multitudes on rivers such as the Tweed ? or why should they 
rise at an artificial fly at all? I grant that such an article in no 
way resembles any known live insect. But it cannot be curiosity 
alone which prompts a salmon to take an artificial fly. If it be 
that feeling only, what an appalling amount of that characteristic 
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must exist amongst those fish ! and they are not all of the female 
sex either ! 

Surely salmon must take artificial flies for different kinds of 
water beetles or similar creatures ?—the play of the strands of 
the feathers and hackles simulating in some degree the move- 
ment of the legs and tentacles of certain of the curious insects or 
shrimp-like inhabitants of the deep rivers. And this brings us 
to the much debated question as to whether it is the size or 
colour of flies which has most to do with attracting salmon. 

Here, again, it would seem probable that a judicious blend 
of the proper size of hook and choice of colour is the goal to be 
attained. I cannot help fancying that, as a rule, salmon flies 
are dressed in too patch-worky a fashion. By this I mean 
that instead of the body, for instance, being composed of two or 
three different coloured substances, and then bound round with 
perhaps both gold and silver tinsel, a perfectly plain body, made 
of material of the best fancied colour, would have been every 
bit as efficacious. So with the wings. Often these are sur- 
rounded by strands of fancy feathers which are, in all proba- 
bility, quite unnecessary. 

It must be admitted, however, that a fly which has a strong 
patch of some particular colour somewhere about it—gene- 
rally on the cheek—is often found to be the only successful 
fly throughout a whole day. For example: the vivid blue 
of the kingfisher, blue macaw, or jay, which is found on the 
‘Jock Scott,’ is, | am certain, a potent factor in the destruction 
of many a salmon. In fact, a good strong touch of blue would 
seem very effective in the colour-scheme of any drightly dressed 
fly. It is, however, impossible at this moment, owing to lack of 
space, to do more than just touch on this colour question. 
Reams might be filled on the subject. So I will only briefly 
add that it seems to me salmon flies are, speaking generally, 
dressed with far too great elaboration of colour. Putting 
together, in the construction of a salmon fly, an aggregation 
of rare and expensive feathers and silver and gold twist is 
probably a very desirable proceeding in the eyes of a fly-maker; 
but it seems very doubtful whether a far more simply composed 
fly would not prove an equally or even more killing lure. 

On the question of the szze of hooks, however, there cannot 
be two opinions. If a fisherman has a fair notion what general 
colour of fly is most likely to attract the fish, the only con- 
sideration left for his careful attention is what sized fly he 
should use, And here he may be easily guided by the height 
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and colour of the river. But if he by chance be unfortunate 
in his selection in the size of his fly, he is not likely to do 
much till he has found out and remedied his mistake. I am a 
firm believer in the ‘size’ theory, both as regards trout and 
salmon fishing. 

Nevertheless, whether the fisherman be one of the most 
skilled, or one of the most unskilled, whether he be fishing with 
fly or bait, with the wet fly or the dry fly—for bleak or dace, 
salmon or trout—piscatorial good fortune lies on the knees of 
the gods ; and of all the sports and recreations—herein lies one 
of its chief charms—that of fishing still remains the most 
uncertain. 
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THE MOTOR-CAR DAY 


BY SIR THOMAS TROUBRIDGE, Bart. 


‘Pup-PuP! Pup-pup!’ 
‘Now then if you are all ready, I hear the motor car so 
let’s be off, and sure enough we can all hear it throbbing away 


outside the front door, the ‘pup-pup’ of the horn being to let 
us know that the lamps are in full blast and all ready for a 
start. 

It is a lovely morning towards the end of October, and the 
immediate business in hand is the pursuit and shooting of the 
ducks frequenting various natural and artificial ponds, pits and 
small pieces of water scattered about over my host’s property. 
These places it would be impossible to shoot in one day if it were 
not for the trusty 12-horse Panhard which practically annihilates 
distance and saves precious time. Thick overcoats being donned 
—my host’s is of leather lined with fur, for ‘moting’ is not a 
very warm game in the autumn, or, indeed, at any time, owing 
to the speed at which one rushes through the air—-we jump 
into the comfortable seats and with a final ‘pup-pup’ glide off 
down the avenue with a luxurious easy motion which doesn’t 
alter as swinging into the main road where the coast is clear, 
we rapidly increase our speed, negotiating the three miles which 
lie between the house and the first pond we are going to shoot 
in less than half the time it took formerly. Twenty-five 
minutes to half an hour used always to be allowed for this 
distance in the almost prehistoric days of horses in dog-carts. 
The party consists of four guns ; two of us stopping with our 
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host, the fourth coming in his own motor from his house a few 
miles off. We heard him ‘pup-pup’ as he passed the front 
gate just before we started, and sighted him in the distance on 
the way to the rendezvous, but his car is as good as ours, 
and having only one passenger—his loader—on board, to our 
three and one loader, he arrives before we do. At the appointed 
place we find our two remaining loaders, who have gone on 
before in a comparatively old 6-horse Daimler, and the keeper 


READY TO START 


of the boat with two men, to do duty when wanted, so off we 
start. 

The first rise is at a large lake or mere, almost surrounded 
by fir woods, with a wide fringe of reeds. Setting al! our 
watches to the same time, and the word being given to go into 
our blinds in twelve minutes, as the farthest gun has some 
distance to travel, we make our way through the wood along a 
ride where at intervals of about two hundred yards are wooden 
placards, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, nailed on to trees by the side 
of the path. 

Numbers having been previously drawn, No. 1 gun stops at 
No. 1 tree, No. 2 gun at No. 2 and so on, and when the twelve 
minutes are up, each gun walks down to his ‘blind’ These 
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blinds being nearly all exactly the same distance from the 
numbered trees, everybody reached his place at the same moment. 
Up get the ducks and for a few minutes the firing is fast and 
furious. The lake is rather near the sea, however, and the 
ducks pretty soon go off there, but the teal hang about for some 
time longer, and a few wood-pigeons and coots also ‘ fly into it’ 
as they come within reach. The firing now slackens, and the 
boat coming along passes each blind in turn and picks up those 
birds which have fallen into the water close by, the men being 
told where hard-hit ones have been marked down in the reeds. 
The guns then hurry back, leaving the boat to pick up, and, 
jumping into the motor, are off again within three quarters of 
an hour from the first start to another charming artificial pond 
about one and a half miles away, made by damming a small 
stream, where it runs through a hollow in the middle of a large 
wood. This is a very favourite place, as the keeper feeds a 
little and the birds are always quiet all day. Two guns stop at 
one end concealed behind the dam, the other two go round to 
the far end and put the duck up, firing at them as they rise, 
which drives them over the dam, this happening to be their 
natural flight, as it leads towards the sea. This pond being 
artificial, there are a great many bushes half in and half out of 
the water all round the edge. Under these bushes most of 
the ducks are usually sitting about on the bank, and so do not 
all get up together, but popping into the water in twos and 
threes, without attempting to get on the wing till they are clear, 
they give a steady rise for two or three minutes. 

On the occasion I am now describing we accounted for 
35 duck, 3 widgeon, 1 shoveller, and 12 teal in that time, as 
pretty a bit of shooting as I have ever seen. In a few minutes 
more we are tearing off again, this time about a mile, to where 
the proceedings are varied by a snipe drive, off a long, narrow 
marshy bit of ground bordering a tidal creek. Three men who 
have been waiting at the far end, on seeing the guns get into 
their places behind hurdles, topped with broom, start driving 
the marsh, the snipe come over high but fairly straight, and 
though plenty are missed, it is extraordinary to see from what 
a height they can be fetched down. Eleven of these go into 
the bag, together with two teal and three old cock pheasants 
that have been feeding on the marsh, which they are very fond 
of doing, especially early in the season. 

At the next place, known as the Teal Pits, in a small cover 
close by the Salt marsh, we only get two teal, the sole inhabit- 
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ants, though the surrounding of the pond was most artistically 
done. Perhaps there was too much water there as heavy rain 
had fallen for some days before, and teal seem to me to like a 
dry place better than a wet one provided there is open water 
near by. 

Lunch follows, when the keepers from the first two places 
having come up with what they have gathered the bag is found 
to consist of 42 duck, 25 teal, 5 widgeon, 1 shoveller, 3 
pheasants, 12 snipe, 4 wood-pigeons and 8 coots, making a 
very pretty show when laid out. 


THE FOURTH GUN’S ‘ VOITURETTE’ 


Several more small places are shot over in the afternoon, 
all being a considerable distance apart, and the day winds up 
with half an hour’s flighting in the evening at two fair sized 
shallow pieces of water, one close to the sea and one a little 
further inland where the fowl are very fond of coming to feed 
in the evening. 

Home sweet home at a goodly speed, with very power- 
ful acetylene lamps showing up every stone on the road 
twenty yards ahead, does not take long to reach, and so ends a 
day which could not be done but for the motors to take the 
guns and loaders about. On working it out on the map we 
find we have covered altogether twenty-six miles since leaving 
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home in the morning, which would have quite worn out a 
horse, or anyhow caused him to remain in the stable for days 
afterwards. 

One or two noticeable things I observed during the day— 
one was the running powers of an old cock pheasant which we 
came on rather suddenly round a bend in the road. For a 
moment he didn’t seem to realise what it was rushing towards 
him, but eventually came to the conclusion that it would not 
be good for him to remain, so started off best pace down the 


PLENTY OF ROOM FOR ALL 


road in front of us. We ‘pup-pupped’ at him frantically and 
put on top speed, but for nearly 100 yards he held his own 
and eventually half tumbled and half plunged into the ditch at 
the side of the road, never having made any attempt to fly— 
why, I don’t know. I think myself we ought to have killed 
him as surely he would breed nothing but strong runners. 
Another odd thing is the number of rats one sees in the 
light of the big lamps after dark, running about the hedges, 
especially near a farm ; they look quite white in the strong light 
and are gone again in a moment. Rabbits, too, flash across 
the road in front of us and sometimes misjudge the motor’s 
pace, I suppose from the pneumatic tyres giving so little notice 
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of our approach ; anyhow I have several times run over them 
and on one occasion my host killed a hare at night close by 
Newmarket. 

Another thing I remark is the small amount of notice 
partridges and pheasants take of the motor going past, though 
cattle and horses get frightfully excited sometimes, and gallop 
madly round the fields. 

Motors are very handy to get into and out of as they 
are extremely low down, and much time is saved in this way, 
especially if some one has to get out to open gates. If left by 
the side of the road, no one need stop with them as they won't 
bolt or do anything foolish. You can be sure of finding them 
there on your return, and, however cold the weather, they 
won't develop a cough next day. 
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MY INTRODUCTION TO THE SPANISH 
IBEX, 1901 


BY LORD WALSINGHAM, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


I HAD long been anxious to visit Spain, especially with a view 
to re-discover some of the species of micro-lepidoptera described 
by the late Dr. Staudinger, and collected in the years 1857, 
’58, and ’62; thus, after visiting Seville, Jerez, Cadiz, Chiclana, 


&c., I found myself, in the month of March, more or less 
settled for the time in Malaga. 

Before leaving England, a love of sport induced me to make 
special inquiries as to the nature, haunts and habits of the 
Spanish wild goat (Capra hispanica). After reading Chapman 
and Buck’s charming book on ‘ Wild Spain,’ and an article by 
Sefior Pablo Larios (to whom I am indebted for much infor- 
mation and for the kind offer of every possible assistance), I 
made up my mind that the pursuit of the ibex was likely to be 
a task beyond my waning acrobatic powers, that I should be 
fortunate even to see my quarry, but could scarcely hope to 
get a shot. 

At Malaga I made the acquaintance of Sefior Enriqué 
Nagel, who with that liberal hospitality which distinguishes the 
great majority of Spaniards whom I have had the pleasure to 
meet, invited me to join him in an expedition to certain mines 
and forests in the Sierra Frigiliana in which he held an interest, 
promising as an additional inducement that he would arrange 
an ibex hunt. 

I was very keen to study the botany and entomology of the 
higher mountains, and could not be deterred by the absence of 
beds and other needless accessories of civilisation from greedily 
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accepting this unexpected opportunity. In spite of favourable 
reports from the Captain of the Guardias Civiles, to whom the 
organisation of the expedition had been entrusted, I was quite 
unprepared to find that ibex are still sufficiently plentiful, and 
that there was nothing remarkable, or merely historical, in the 
statement that several had been seen together. 

Well! on we drove to Velez in some agitation, my friend 
convinced that he had forgotten his sketch-book and pencils, 
specially brought to illustrate our journal, myself equally dis- 
turbed about my stalking-glass. Everything had, of course, 
been taken in a small compass (but on my part with somewhat 
needless forethought), from spirit-lamp to sticking-plaster, my 
bag contained innumerable small wznecessaries in addition to 
changes of clothing, with botanical and entomological appa- 
ratus. The spirit-lamps were little tin boxes of ‘patent con- 
solidated,’ made by a ‘Co. Limited,’ our own spirits being 
highly volatile and not limited. 

Arriving at Velez-Malaga, we found two comfortable small 
bedrooms in a scrupulously clean and tidy fonda, called the 
Hotel Linares. 

A simultaneous grab at our dusty luggage produced shouts 
of joy from my friend. His sketch-book was found, embedded 
among his shirts; my telescope was also carefully stowed in 
the sleeve of a khaki coat. We dined well and cheerfully after 
a short walk round the town. On the walls of the dining-room 
every possible and impossible combination of fish, flesh, fruit, 
and vegetable is depicted in works of doubtful art, which con- 
stitute the customary adornment of all Spanish inns. It was 
explained to me that at one time a considerable industry was 
carried on at Seville in this style of art. One man painted the 
grapes, tomatoes, and melons, another the fishes and lobsters, 
and another the baskets and boxes out of which they fell, when the 
joint results were distributed throughout all towns and villages, 
even to many private houses. 

What a falling-off was this in the ideal of Spanish Art which 
once held so high a place among the nations, and of which such 
magnificent examples are found at every turn! 

A real serenade, intended for some fair Juliet near at hand, 
disturbed my friend at two in the morning, but failed to reach 
my ears. We looked early from our windows at a perfect 
little kitchen-garden on the flat roof of the next house. My 
father, who was a bold amateur farmer, used to say that he 
could grow a crop of turnips on the dining-room table by 
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bringing in the proper?soil. Such farming may help the pot 
but not the pocket. 

We walked before breakfast to the church of Santa Maria, 
and to the picturesque old Moorish fort and tower which stand 
out so well against the snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Tejea. 
The fine old doors of the church are richly ornamented with 
quadrangular raised metal bosses and grand substantial hinges 
of crude frondal design. Looking down from the fort you see 
the coast village of Torre del Mar, somewhat spoiled by the big 
chimney of the sugar factory, to which surrounding fields of 
waving cane contribute. The hills on either side were dotted 
with innumerable white haciendas, now scarcely more than 
mere grave-stones of that industry which once made Velez- 
Malaga one of the richest of provincial towns, exporting every 
year many thousand kilos of dried raisins, the finest in the 
world, before the dreaded plague of Phyl//oxera devastated the 
vineyards and reduced the country to comparative poverty. 
Some are now being replanted, but for the most part other 
crops of less value have taken their place, and many of the 
unoccupied houses are falling into bleached and staring ruins. 

After luncheon we drove a short and easy stage to Nerja; 
the road was decent, indeed good, as compared with others of 
southern Spain, where too frequently they resemble in miniature 
the mountains and valleys through which they pass, reminding 
one of the German orographical models of great battle-fields. 

At Nerja the Fonda was sufficiently comfortable though 
scarcely soigné, but electric light was everywhere abundant, 
supplied by water power at a merely nominal cost. An open 
space which terminates in a railing overhanging the sea bears 
the proud name of Baicon de Europa; here we had a lovely 
view of the mountains, with patches of snow leading up to the 
higher and completely white cap of Tejeo to the north-west. 

The head woodman from the forest—José Triviiio—met us 
here, and gave his opinion on the prospects of sport; a tall 
upright, active-looking man with a thoroughly honest face, 
reserved but keen, he reminded me of a Highland stalker. His 
brother Antonio, the keeper on the same ground, was of similar © 
type but some years younger, José being only forty-seven though 
his weather-beaten face suggested sixty. 

After dinner my friend and E] Capitan engaged two haditués 
of the Club in a game of cards, the stakes were small, but 
judging from the expressions of the surrounding crowd the 
play must have been intensely exciting. 
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Ignorant of the face-value of Spanish cards I was unable to 
participate in the general interest, but the conversation of the 
bystanders turned on sport, and inclined to sarcasm upon the 
subject of an Englishman attempting to walk on their mountains 
and shoot their wild goats ; one very loquacious fellow, who had 
a good deal to say about his own powers, told the company that 
I should never hit anything, and prophesied ‘stag-fever ’ at the 
mere sight of an ibex, accompanying his chaff with so much 
gesticulation that I grasped the meaning of his pantomime, and 
good-humouredly told him I had got over that long ago. This 
burly and rubicund sportsman went by the nickname of Juan 
Chimenea, and assuredly John Chimney was full of smoke and 
gas though his fire subsequently proved to be defective. Two 
or three rather primitive rifles were produced and handed 
round, one an old Henry Winchester repeater, my own single 
express by Henry of Edinburgh was also examined and appioved. 
The final verdict of the company was that if the ‘Matuteros’ 
(by which nickname the brothers Trevifio were known—those 
who evade the octro’) meant business we should have a chance 
at the ibex, but if otherwise we might see them but should not 
get a shot; in short it was evident that they knew the tricks of 
the Scotch deer forest where the Laird used to tell the stalker 
to let his Sassenach guests see some good stags. 

We started early the next morning, a mule saddled with rugs 
without stirrups, a horse and saddle with stirrups,and a pack-mule 
being provided, El] Capitan was already mounted, and the men 
on foot, my friend and I were smitten with a mutual attack of 
self-denial, and took refuge in the old remedy of ‘ heads or tails.’ 
I won the stirrups, but a small boy was hoisted up behind 
the saddle and clung round me as far as the nearest village, 
Frigiliana, where we breakfasted. 

Here was an old palace belonging to the Duquesa de Fernan- 
Nuiiez, with a large family coat-of-arms over the door ; it is now 
converted into a sugar factory, worked by water power with a 
large wheel, of which the bearings appeared to be dangerously 
worn ; it was rather depressing to walk into the spacious hall and 
find mules tied up on either side with all sorts of rubbish lying 
about ; to see the lines of clean pale brown sugar ridged up 
across the floors of the salon and spacious bedrooms above, and 
to find sacks, full and empty, taking the place of furniture around 
the walls. 

Riding on again from Frigiliana we passed through a series of 
rocky hills where Antonio made a good shot at a partridge, on 
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the ground of course, but rather too far for a certainty ; it was 
hit, probably by a single pellet in the head, for it rose at the shot 
and describing a semi-circle in the air came down head foremost 
within twenty yards: it was a young male, but no scruples or 
restrictions are observed here about sex or season, and I have 
eaten partridges in Spain up to the end of June. Soon we 
entered the scattered pine forest, and a more lovely bit. of 
scenery it proved to be. Here were the high crags towering 
along the sky line above us, each with some quaint weather- 
beaten pine claiming precarious root-hold in its cracks and 
crevices ; larger trees formed picturesque groups on either side 
of the rough mule track, with an undergrowth of cistus, rosemary 
and daphne, while behind us the horizon of the distant sea was 
a faint line across the end of the valley, its many-tinted surface 
studded with white sails. 

Assuredly all promises were fair for our hunt on the morrow 
as we approached the white hut, Venta Panaderos (about 
3200 ft.) at seven o’clock. Charcoal burners were at work 
around, cutting the pines and reducing them to more portable 
and more saleable form. This was the owner’s first visit to 
these lovely mountains; his pencil and sketch-book were 
frequently in request, and he vividly shared my intense regret 
that his purchase of the growing timber should have caused a 
man with the true eye of an artist, and a thorough appreciation 
of the beautiful in nature, himself to become the destroyer of so 
much of the picturesque effect in this lovely scenery. Had the 
land also belonged to him he would have replanted the forests, 
but being under contract to remove the timber within a limited 
term of years, the remedy lies in other hands and the land- 
owner apparently prefers trusting to nature to restore in her 
own time the clothing which he has sold from off her back. 

The hut in which we found ourselves was the calling-place 
for all mule teams passing between Granada and Nerja. 
Folding doors enclosed a mud and cobble paved room some 
50 ft. long, with a large open fire-place at one end, a stable 
at the other, and a second stable opening opposite to the door, 
with two smaller rooms on the same level, occupied by the 
resident family—a man and woman with five or six children. 
They kept open house in the truest sense, for the doors were 
seldom shut, and mules, horses, goats, chickens, dogs, men and 
children jostled each other at all times of the day in passing in 
and out. Guns and old-fashioned powder flasks hung on the 
walls, with strings of onions and the rough ponchos of the 
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men; but the place was nearly pitch dark, the only small 
opening being closed with shutters to prevent a draught by day 
and to protect the single primitive lamp by night. This lamp 
was hung from a beam near the fire and consisted of a wick 
projecting from a dish of oil, often acting asa siphon and giving 
a rich flavour to any food inadvertently placed below it. By a 
liberal use of my friend’s pine trees we kept up a blazing fire, 
which served for lighting the room, drying clothes, warming 
the men who crowded round it and cooking the dinner. There 
were about seventeen men here on the night of our arrival and 
the simple fellows were most good-natured in making room for 
us whenever we approached the fire. The conversation was 
general, with much laughter and explanatory gesture—a mode 
of expression which added largely to the appreciation of John 
Chimney’s voluble narrative of his numerous hunting exploits. 
Here he was in great force. El Capitan at once appropriated 
a shelf near the chimney corner, where he covered himself with 
coats and rugs from which he seldom emerged during the 
next thirty-six hours, except when he was unable to reach food 
without standing on his legs. We left him thus smothered 
when we started on the second day. Dinner consisted of 
corned-beef and bread and cheese, washed down with some 
good light wine; but as Mrs. Nagel had been unable to believe 
that we could find any place so uncivilised as to possess neither 
knives nor forks, my two pocket knives came in very useful. 
Cigarettes and pipe, followed by excellent whisky ‘toddy,’ pre- 
pared us for such rest as could be found on the mud floor— 
but here the trouble began. We were favoured by the hostess 
with a mattress, just wide enough for one and a half, in the side 
room where there was a small separate fire-place—but the 
water-tap was here and one side at least was very wet. Divested 
of my coat I shared the mattress with my friend, covered by a 
Scotch shawl and thick overcoat, quite determined to be proof 
against all possible disturbance. Alas! the sounds of the night 
were too much for me. The conversation and laughter round 
the fire went on fast and furious for hours, gradually and by 
slow degrees yielding to a perfect chorus of coughing with the 
usual Spanish accompaniments of that complaint; this again 
gradually merged into the doubtful harmony of a general snore, 
mingled with the dull munching of many mules, whose heads 
were within a few feet of my own, on the other side of a very 
thin match-board. When do pack mules sleep ? 

I have been asked, and have asked others who should know 
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better than myself, whether the noise made by a mule is like 
that of a horse or like that of a donkey. Opinions differ 
very widely, but my experience on this particular occasion 
convinced me that the sound is that of an aborted ‘bray’ 
rather than of a ‘whinny.’ One animal certainly expressed 
himself sotto voce, as if ashamed to disturb the company, but 
unable entirely to suppress his feelings. During the only 
quiet hour in the night some one drew water from a tap above 
my head and sprinkled me freely. At 3 A.M. the men began 
to pack their mules in the general sleeping-room, and by 
no means silently. I can understand xow why a Spanish 
worker sleeps in the day-time. 

It was an agreeable surprise to arise unbitten in the morning, 
for one flat blood-sucker had dropped on my hand at dinner 
(a direct descendant of the senior branch of the Norfolk 
Howards before they visited England for the first time in the 
reign of Elizabeth). I suspect that the fleas and other 
familiars had no time to attend to outsiders. 

It was asad disappointment to find a dense driving mist and 
rain, which continued all day, and condemned us to postpone 
our hunt. In such weather climbing would be not only useless 
but dangerous. 

Between the showers I found a few interesting plants, and 
some larve of micro-lepidoptera, but there was little here not 
also to be met with on the lower ground. Antonio Trevifo 
was evidently well acquainted with the flora as well as the 
fauna of the mountains ; he attributed some useful or medicinal 
qualities to nearly every plant. One (7hymelaea tartonraira) 
was a violent emetic ; another, that handsome thistle (Pzcnomon 
acarna) made excellent tinder for flint and steel; the juice 
of another was good for cuts and bruises ; and, above all, the 
Esparto grass was valued for making lariats and shoes, or 
rather sandals. These sandals were much wider than the foot 
and turned up at the edges around it, being fastened with grass 
strings over the instep and around the ankle. On rocks and 
rough ground they afford an extremely safe foot-hold, and are 
far superior to the string sandals (apagazas) with which I had 
provided myself. The soles of the latter are too narrow, and 
are apt to tread over at the sides—the canvas toe and heelcaps 
become sodden, and it was necessary to wrap the feet in pieces 
of cloth to prevent the strings from hurting the skin when 
tightly fastened ; nevertheless, even these are far superior to any 
kind of boot. Had Tantalus been a keen sportsman no more 
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cruel torture could have been devised for him than a day of 
mist and rain within easy reach of the haunts of the ibex ; 
moreover, our time was limited, but the barometer was rising. 
Before evening some more Granada men had arrived with their 
mules, and the blazing pine-fire soon cheered them into animated 
conversation. Wet stockings came off and were laid on the 
unburnt side of the half-consumed logs, in much danger of 
falling into the furnace beneath. Cooking was in progress for 
more than an hour before the public dinner, the steam from the 
constanily stirred rice mingling with stocking steam—a delicate 
exchange of flavours, suggesting ‘Riz au pied de messager? 
This seemed a popular dish into which the men dipped their 
spoons in turn, each keeping as much as possible to his own side 
of the mess until there was little left to dip for. We opened a 
tin of rolled tongue and dined more wisely than many a 
gourmet, and quite well enough. 

After another night, nearly sleepless so far as I was con- 
cerned, the morning was clear and calm, a few clouds drifting 
up the valley at intervals, but nothing to interfere with sport. 
I was very anxious to go at once with the men to the highest 
points, but thought it best to leave the arrangements to those 
who knew and to begin by learning the business. 

We rode on mules nearly a thousand feet higher than the 
hut and then dismounted, and were placed to command the 
point of a hill near the mule-track, while the men went round 
and climbed the peaks above to drive the ibex down. This 
was contrary to all my notions, but until I found the same plan 
adopted throughout the day I held my tongue —a strong protest 
altered the tactics on the morrow. 

In the first drive I saw two female ibex passing through the 
brushwood, about three hundred yards off, between us and the 
beaters. Antonio, who was placed on my left, also saw them, 
but the drivers could give no account of which line they had 
taken, and they must have broken back unobserved. Shots were 
fired on the ridge, intended only to disturb the game. 

Antonio, José, Juan Chimenea, and another man all carried 
rifles. José reported having seen a big male on the ridge 
quite near him, but his dog had frightened it before he could 
fire. After some delay, on account of mist, another drive was 
organised. Again from high to lower ground, again round the 
point of a hill, on the slope of which we were placed. There 
was much firing, shouting and dog-barking in the distance, and 
at last José came up much excited, assuring me the ibex had 
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passed between me and the rock on my left ; had they done so 
I must have seen them, for 150 yards of open ground was all 
I had to watch. Eventually it was admitted they had gone 
another way, and this was just the way that might have been 
expected, up the face of the rock on my left, but out of my 
sight. Then we held a council of war. Were we to return 
to the hut and give it up or try other ground on our way to 
the mine to-morrow ? Or, were we to give up the mine, go on 
to Frigiliana, sleep there, and work the favourable heights of the 
Iman mountain? I was severely taken to task for saying I would 
not in any case shoot at a female, the men assuring me that 
males were seldom seen here at this time of year. After some 
deliberation we decided on the latter plan, and a rather rough 
descent being made, during which my friend sat down quite as 
often involuntarily as by intention, we remounted our mules and 
set off for a pass to the east through some magnificent scenery, 
comprising the rocky corries from which the ibex were expected 
to descend to us in the previous drive. After getting over the pass 
another drive was suggested, and we were again taken dow hill 
to a small intervening ridge between two valleys, where we 
were assured the ibex would cross. 

I noticed as usual that the men with rifles remained above 
us. After about an hour three female ibex dashed across the hill 
far above me, and two shots were fired, followed by a third after 
a short interval. One of the goats separated from the others, 
evidently wounded, and dashed down the dry course of a 
mountain torrent straight towards me, disappearing behind a 
big rock ; the others went on to the higher ground. Antonio 
Trevino soon followed the game, for it was he who had fired, 
and the ibex was found dead in the stony gulch immediately 
below my position, having run some hundred yards or more 
beyond where I last saw it. The second shot was a miss, and 
the third was fired by John Chimney, who came tearing down 
the hill with a long story quite at variance with the authentic 
version. He was much chaffed for having fired a long shot when 
another beast which he did not see was said to have been close 
tohim. After the passing of the wounded female for a hundred 
yards or more within shot of me without my seeing it, I was 
glad that this great professor should be accused of similar 
blindness. These goats are small, and not easy to distinguish 
amid surroundings of their own colour. In the valley below we 
found the mules, and rode up to Punta Iman, where we arrived 
after dark, comfortably tired and ready for whatever food could 
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be found. Here was a small hut, cleaner and neater than our 
quarters of the previous night, and not so crowded. The 
first question was how to provide a mess for the men. Three 
eggs were found, and the yolks of these were beaten up, with 
the gradual addition of a little oil and lemon-juice, the whole 
slowly heated in a frying-pan, and eventually added to a large 
pan of bread cut from a loaf we had with us, the white of the 
eggs having been dropped into the heated mass, making a really 
excellent compound, from which the men dipped after a portion 
had been set apart for ourselves. No sounds disturbed us 
during the night, except the soft licking of a dog at soine tinned 
food left partially unprotected. Coffee and whisky had sent us 
to rest on a mattress wide enough for one and a quarter, but 
about 3 A.M. my friend complained of being too hot. I suggested 
that he should light a match, when it was discovered that I was 
on the floor in my shirt-sleeves, and he had all the rugs and 
overcoats wrapped around his selfish body (Ce w’est que la verité 
gui pique, so I know he will forgive the epithet). 

Before dinner we had discussed plans for the morrow and 
I had insisted upon the necessity of being above the game, so 
it was finally arranged that I was to climb to the highest ridge 
and my friend was to make his way leisurely to the central 
pass, a sort of saddle in the middle of Mount Iman, through 
which the goats were in the habit of passing both ways. To 
carry out this programme I started at about 7.30 for a four 
hours climb, our camp being about 2200 ft. above sea-level. 
Had we not been pretty well tired the night before I should 
have liked to start at 4 a.M. and to get a rest at the top instead 
of having to do the hard work immediately after a long climb, 
but time was limited. Well, it was obvious to me that we 
could not climb from the west, so we must pass round the 
north side and ascend behind the mountain—the track showed 
that others had long been aware of this—and on and up we 
went until the ‘on,’ with a decent level, was a real rest as 
compared with the ‘up,’ and until the ‘up’ became a strain 
against which my sleepless limbs rebelled. By the time I had 
hoisted myself by my finger nails upon shelves of rock, and 
crept on my knees under boulders from which the foundations 
had been washed by melted snow, | was fairly done and could 
hardly put one foot before the other. The barometer told 
500¢c ft., and yet up we went, and when the level of the small 
remaining snow-patches was reached, I could have sat down 
and slept with my head in my hands. A cup of tea and a 
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crust of hread before starting was well enough, but now there 
was no water and my mouth was too dry to discuss the 
contents of my pockets ; yet we had to hurry on, for men had 
been left on the way up to drive the corries. At last, after a 
short descent, I was posted behind a big rock commanding a 
view of a flat open space of about 250 yards, with an almost 
sheer precipice of 600 ft. on my right, and instructed to watch 
the open front. Had I been less sleepy it would at once have 
occurred to me to look over the ledge and watch the ground 
from which the animals were expected to come, rather than 
that across which they were expected to pass after reaching the 
summit. From my position I was unable to see anything 
passing on or below the ledges of rock. 

After half an hour or more, during which I| had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping my eyes open, Antonio scrambled down 
from above me in great excitement and pointed out four ibex 
about 250 yards off at the farthest end of the open space 
before me. He had watched them ascend the rock below, and 
they must have passed within 60 yards of me, but out of sight. 
Even if I had been fully on the alert I should not have seen 
them, but I had been undoubtedly nodding, and the point at 
which they showed themselves was too far for a shot; so I 
contented myself with watching them, through the glass, 
leisurely making their way south towards another hill. One 
was a good male, the others also males, but with smaller heads. 
Before they were well out of sight shouts were heard below, 
and I was hurried on to another point, looking down into a 
wide corrie, with precipitous walls of rock on either side. 
Here Antonio pulled out some food and I also tried to gat, 
there was evidently no hurry, but shouts were heard again and 
rocks were being rolled down the corrie on the other side. I 
soon saw the cause of this. About 350 yards from me, on the 
opposite wall of the gorge, were three ibex, a male, a female, 
and a young male. I watched them through the telescope and 
marvelled at the wonderful way in which they seemed to scale 
the wall, with jumps and pauses like those of the little black 
and white hunting-spiders one often sees in pursuit of their 
small prey. Antonio was on my left, and now José appeared 
above me on the right. The ibex were coming my way and 
I felt sure of a shot, but José could stand it no longer and 
began shouting to the drivers behind them to use every effort 
to prevent them from breaking back. I now learned that 
Nagel was below me, and that if they went down they must 
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pass him. He was at the mouth of the corrie. A driver, on a 
commanding point opposite, was hurling rocks and firing his 
gun whenever the beasts turned towards him; they could not 
scale the rock between him and ourselves, although they tried 
bravely several times. At last José began firing at them and, 
after he had tried three shots, I also fired, but the distance was 
hopeless. Only with the telescope could I distinguish the male 
from the female. They tried hard to pass the driver on the 
point, but although he could not advance, and could only run 
up and down about thirty yards to head them, first one way 
and then the other, he poured down such a shower of rocks 
when they were below him, and fired his gun so opportunely 
when they were above him, that at last they dashed for the 
mouth of the corrie and gave my friend a chance. He fired at 
both the male and the female, but his borrowed rifle, with 
which he had not had even one trial-shot, carried high at short 
distances, and thus failed him at the critical moment. Juan 
Chimenea was with him and the male stood on a rock about 
twenty-five yards off looking at him, half broadside. Whether 
he had ‘stag-fever’ or not I can’t say, but the rock, on which 
the ibex had stood, was found to be slightly injured by the 
bullet, and the beast escaped unhurt! While all this platooning 
was going on below I watched the little male, now deserted by 
the dam, as he slipped back and hid under some bushes. I 
hoped he would also get off, but two ravens found him out and, 
hopping round him with hoarse cries, at last dislodged him. 
He made a great effort to scale the rock again, but slipped and 
came down head first, his forelegs stretched out straight in 
front of him until he landed heavily some thirty or forty feet 
below. Here he rolled over and was, I thought, killed, but he 
jumped up and ran on out of sight; he was, however, so badly 
injured that the men below walked up and shot him. 

A council now took place between the men with me above 
and the men with Nagel below, and it was decided that he was to 
return to Punta Iman for the mules and baggage and I was to 
walk down to Nerja on the coast. By this time I was rested 
and went off fresh enough ; after two hours we found water in 
a cave at the side of a dry water-course. There were many of 
these caves, formed by the hollowing-out of soft places in the 
bank in flood-time. Some were in use as folds for goats and 
dwellings for goat-herds ; others were blackened by the fires 
of the charcoal-burners. The spring, or rather it was a slow 
drip into a basin of rock, was in one of the latter and could 
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only be seen by lighting a match. The water was deliciously 
cold and fresh, and I drank until the men warned me to drink 
no more, and then I drank again and filled my flask. Another 
half-hour brought us to the track by which the mules were to 
come, but we waited over two hours for them, and when they 
came the road was so bad and the man who led my mule so 
keen to describe his adventures instead of watching the mules, 
that I dismounted, preferring to trust my legs rather than those 
of a mule dragged by the head over boulders and slippery rocks 
at an angle scarcely over 45°. Thus we accomplished the 
descent to Nerja by about 9.30. Antonio and José, after 
cleaning my rifle, were dismissed with presents and friendly 
commendation, and returned to their mountain homes by a 
bright moonlight. Fatigue was a thing unknown to them— 
José was going to walk half-way to Granada on the morrow! 
Before dining I enjoyed a cheap wash. In the morning Nagel 
was up before me, or, at least, dressed before me. ‘ Halloa,’ 
said I, ‘dressed already?’ ‘Yes! I have had a wash.’ ‘Do 
you mean a tub?’ said I. ‘No! A towel.’ Tubs are scarce! 

On our way back the driver of our trap stopped for a drink 
and the woman in the house showed us seven or eight birds in 
cages, to one of which she drew special attention. It had been 
caught on the coast and she did not know what it was. I said 
that anywhere else I should have sworn it was a snow bunting, 
and was surprised to find that some one from Malaga had told 
her it came from the snow. It was truly that species and is 
worth mentioning, because Colonel Irby (whom I met at 
Malaga) writes in his ‘Ornithology, &c., of the Straits of 
Gibraltar,’ that it is but a rare visitant in Andalusia. 

It is somewhat presumptive to venture upon any decided 
opinion as to the best method of getting shots at Spanish wild 
goats after so slight an experience of their habits, but on the 
ground described I should feel very confident of being able to kill 
males with good average heads in April or May, although not the 
best time for sport, if free to follow my own devices, as when in 
Oregon, thirty years ago, I killed many examples of Ovzs montana 
in somewhat similar haunts. First, it is clear that when dis- 
turbed an ibex does not willingly go down-hill, thus, if stalked, 
he should be approached from above—if driven, from below. 
A combination of the two methods promises the best results. 
The rifle should be on the ridge, the driver, awaiting a signal 
when possible, should be on lower ground. Secondly, no one 
who is not in thorough training and accustomed to mountain 
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climbing and difficult or even dangerous walking, should attempt 
too much hard work before arriving at the stalking ground. 
Better one night or more in the open, under such shelter as the 
rocks provide, than a long tedious climb before the actual 
sporting work of the day begins. Where the distances are 
great and the ground rough, give a whole day, if necessary, to 
preliminary arrangements. Take food, and above all, water to 
the high ground, say 5000 ft., sleep, eat, and drink before sun- 
rise, and be on the highest pass as daylight breaks. At this 
hour your game is on the move ; later they are more or less at 
rest and in shelter. If you cannot get a shot by fair stalking 
before they settle down, signal your drivers to disturb the 
deep corries and precipices, and when they move it will be 
upwards. 

From above you can watch them with a glass, and if due care 
be exercised you can generally shift position behind the ridge 
so as to intercept their line without giving them your wind. 
Wind is of course very treacherous at such altitudes, but by 
watching the leaves or grasses you can generally see whether it 
descends after passing you or blows away in a true line above 
the slope from which you expect game, and thus over their 
heads. No animai has a more perfect knowledge of the first 
principles of mountain engineering than an ibex. His path is 
always angular on a steep ascent, but on arriving at the foot of 
an overhanging or precipitous ledge, he usually follows the foot 
of the wall to the easiest pass, and unless you can command 
his line from above, you should carefully study the ground to 
discover where this point is. There will usually be time to 
arrive there even after game is on the move. Silent shoes are 
an absolute necessity, and care must be taken not to rattle or 
dislodge loose stones. Rapid movements are frequently required, 
unless, of course, as one of a party of guns, you are posted in 
a fixed position to await your chance. In such case the science 
must be left to others and orders must be obeyed. Cultivate 
the power of lying flat on the stomach and looking down from 
immense heights (no one who is subject to vertigo can be trusted 
alone on a mountain). In such a position you can see without 
being seen, and as the attention of driven game is always attracted 
below, a small motionless object above them is not observed, 
even when on the sky-line. In firing, xever forget to put a cap or 
some other soft substance under the rifle of resting on a rock—more 
shots are thrown wild by want of this elementary precaution 
than by unsteady nerves. The hand is not sufficient to prevent 
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the jar of recoil on such a rest, unless with exceptionally light 
charges. 

The Sierra Nevada affords equal opportunities if the accounts. 
of those who live near the snow-line are to be believed, but I 
have no more experience of the higher elevations there than is 
to be gathered from an entomological excursion in June. 

My introduction to the Spanish Ibex has developed a very 
friendly feeling—which should be mutual, considering the 
harmless nature of our first interview. Whether these amiable 
relations will survive the test of a further acquaintance remains. 
to be seen. 
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NORWAY RE-VISITED 


BY THE HON, A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


IT was in the year 1865—thirty-six years ago—that I paid my 
first visit to Norway; I was then a Balliol undergraduate of 
just the same standing that.imy. youngest boy is now ; and it was 
that blessed first long vacation after ‘mods,’ when only very 
earnest students are much exercised by the cares of education 
and the thought of the distant final schools. My companion was 
Alfred Gurney of Exeter, who died a short time ago after 
an industrious and philanthropic career as rector of the great 
London parish of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. We started from Hull 
for Christiania about the end of June ; bought our carrioles at 
Bennetts, took them by rail as far as Eidsvold—the then 
terminus of the line—and, after a steamer journey up the 
beautiful Mjosen lake to Lillehammer, drove across country 
to Aak in the valley of the Romsdal, which we made our head- 
quarters, 

Never shall I forget the charm of that first experience—for 
such it was—of a foreign country, the delight of the long 
Norwegian daylight, the joys of trundling through the glorious 
scenery in ‘my own carriage,’ in command of the sure-footed 
and confidential Norwegian ponies, which fortunately did not 
require a very skilled or experienced pilot : and the halts at the 
various stations along the road, while our two horses were 
being captured and brought in from the hill-side pastures where 
they were grazing. Our progress was leisurely; for we did not 
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send ‘forbud’ to order horses cn our arrival, but the delays 
afforded opportunities which we did not neglect for Gargantuan 
meals of eggs, fish, fladbrod and cheese, washed down with 
Norwegian beer cooled in the snow; or coffee or fresh milk 
which could always be had in abundance and of good quality. 
Meat was rare and very tough when we got it, but we did very 
well without it. Our sleeping accommodation was comfortable 
and moderately clean, but I now notice an improvement in this. 
respect. I remember on one occasion a boy emerging in the 


LILLEDAL LAKE 


morning from behind the spruce branches and evergreens in 
the large open fire-place of the room where we slept, but he 
had been quiet in the night, and his unknown presence did us 
no harm ; and another time we came in for a bridal party and a 
dance, the part of band being performed by a solitary musician 
who sat on a table and hummed the tune. We enjoyed a 
novel experience, and our hosts refused to take payment for 
our entertainment in the morning, as they were keeping open- 
house ; but of course we pressed upon them something more 
than the usual very moderate cost of our bed and board as 
a present for the bride and bridegroom. 
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The Romsdal valley, where we arrived, is so well known 
that I leave our raptures at the first sight of the famous Horn 
and the Troll-tinderne to the imagination of my readers. The 
grand scenery of the valley has been described once and for 
ever in the Norwegian sketches published in Sfort by the late 
Mr. Bromley Davenport, and any one who has not read that 
fascinating volume will thank me for calling attention to the 
treat he has hitherto missed. It was in that magnificent river, 
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the Rauma, which he rented for many years, that I had my 
first experience of salmon fishing. Tourists were not so 
numerous then as now, and Lord Coventry and Captain 
Pennant, who had an under-lease of the fishing that year, 
courteously gave me permission to fish for three days in a few 
pools in the immediate neighbourhood of the Aak Hotel. The 
first morning produced my first salmon—a fine grilse of nine 
pounds—and its capture afforded more delight and excitement 
than that of any of its successors, many of them of much larger 
dimensions, which have fallen to my rod nearly every year since 
that first experience. The kind creature greedily took my fly, 
awkwardly cast from the bank into a strong stream played in 
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a gentlemanly and forbearing manner, neither sulking nor 
running out of the pool; and was duly gaffed and brought 
home by eight o’clock, when the strong sun made any more 
fishing impossible till evening. I got two more fish that day, 
one of 22 lb. and one of 13 lb., but these were caught harling, 
a less sportsmanlike method of fishing, but one almost necessary 
in the wide parts of ariver, not very well known to the hired boat- 
man accompanying a tiro on his first salmon-fishing expedition. 
My total bag for the three days was nine fish, averaging 15 Ib. 
each. The largest was 22 lb. and the smallest 9 Ib., both caught 
on the first day. The fishing must have been grand in the best 
pools, for when the keeper came down to see what sport I had 
had, probably with a view to a tip, he told me that the rod who 
had fished with him on that day had killed eighteen fish, none 
smaller than my nine-pounder, and the largest of the highly 
respectable weight of 32 Ib. I had not the face to ask for 
more leave to fish, but there was a considerable stretch of wide 
river between the hotel and the fiord then open to all comers, 
and there we had very fair sport for the remainder of our too 
brief stay. We got several salmon and a goodly number of sea 
trout. One morning between six and eight o’clock I caught six 
of the latter, the largest 8} lb. and the smallest 4 lb., averaging 
over 6 lb, each in weight. Altogether the sport was better than 
any adventurous tourist would be likely to hit upon now, when 
the value of sporting rights has everywhere greatly increased, 
and no decent salmon fishing can be had without paying for 
it or without going very far afield. 

From that day I was a confirmed salmon fisher, and hardly 
a year has passed during the interval without my finding some 
opportunity of practising my favourite sport. The next year I 
visited Ireland, and since that, during thirty-five years, I have 
never missed an autumn in Scotland. At last, however, | had 
the offer of a friend’s place in the Sundal valley, with some five 
miles of fishing. I jumped at the chance, and the first week in 
August 1901, found myself and my family comfortably installed 
in a most commodious wooden house, delightfully situated in a 
wood overlooking the Sundal river, and commanding a magni- 
ficent view of mountain, valley, and stream. A girder bridge 
crosses the river just below the house between two fine salmon 
casts, and a seat not ten yards from the window on the terraced 
slope commands a view of these, and of two or three other 
salmon pools, so that it was only necessary to run down a 
flight of steps to get to the water and begin fishing. The site 
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has also the advantage of being almost central, and dividing the 
water into two beats, each of which is far more than one rod 
could do justice to in a day if the river was in anything like fair 
condition. 

Miss Jekyll remarks on building a house in her well-known 
‘Home and Garden’: ‘I always think it a pity to use in one 
place the distinctive methods of another.’ She would delight 
in our temporary home, which was designed by an amateur 
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architect—a lady—and built by the natives of the valley without 
the intervention of any contractor from outside. There is 
certainly nothing ‘exotic’ about it. It is built throughout of 
Norwegian pine, the logs, planks, and beams inside and out 
being left exposed without any covering of paper or plaster. 
A comfortable central hall or corridor divides the drawing-room 
from the dining-room, and opens out into a commodious 
verandah—a delightful place in which to trifle with a book, and 
look up from time to time at the shifting lights and shadows on 
the mountain chain which, terminating in the beautiful range 
called the Seven Sisters, sweeps in a curve towards its junction 
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with the passes to the Opdal and Romsdal valleys. The walls 
are hung with trophies from many lands, and skins of native 
animals, including that of a fine bear; and there is plenty of 
old Norwegian furniture—carved sledges, cupboards, chests, 
clocks, and carriole harness, collected before the fashion for 
such things had become a rage. The open fire-places are cut 
from solid blocks of a curious Norwegian stone, which has a 
wonderful power of retaining heat, and keeps the rooms warm 
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long after the cheerful wood fire has ceased to sparkle on the 
hearth. There are plenty of books, and shelves and nails every- 
where for hanging up and arranging articles of every descrip- 
tion for ornament or use. Paths in front lead through the 
wood, where boxes hang on the fir-trees in which the tits, and 
spotted fly-catchers nested early in the season, and crossbills, 
woodpeckers, and a great variety of small birds now frequent 
these trees, and can be watched from the verandah, or the 
hammocks slung between them. 

The valley is narrow; according to my recollection 
narrower than that of the Romsdal, and bounded on each side 
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by mountains, the lower parts of which are covered with wood 
—alder, hazel, birch and fir, the upper being abrupt and rocky 
precipices. There are, of course, a few paths and passes to the 
socters and the fjeld above, but it cannot be reached at any 
point near the house without a stiff climb of at least 2000 feet. 
Two beautiful waterfalls, coming straight out of small glaciers, 
can be seen from the windows. Their first descent from the 
cliff reminded me of the lines in the Lotus eaters : 


A land of streams: some like a falling smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn did seem ; 


and innumerable scars on the mountain sides show where, in 
an ordinary season, thousands of little baby cascades pour their 
tribute of melted snow into the river, and serve the double 
purpose of supplying water for the needs of the fishermen and 
adding life and variety to the landscape. 

But this was not an ordinary season. I had been told 
before I left London that August was really too late to visit 
Norway, and that I should probably find the weather cold, wet 
and broken; but a fisherman who has passed many autumns 
on the west coast of Scotland is not easily daunted by the 
prospect of rain, and I started resigned to face the worst Jupiter 
Pluvius could do. The season, up to the date of my arrival, 
had been the driest and warmest known for a long time, and 
the river was lower and clearer than it had been for thirteen 
years. It was only reasonable to anticipate that the weather 
would break soon, and that we were likely to be in for a good 
many nasty days. I consoled myself with the reflection that 
there must be lots of fish waiting to come up, and that there 
was every prospect of an exceptionally good ‘back end’ of the 
fishing season to compensate for other drawbacks. Already, 
however, the snow was all gone, and there was no reserve of 
water to be looked for from the mountains whose heads, usually 
so reverent and white, looked down bare and bald upon the 
dwindling river. But the prophets were hopelessly wrong. 
During the whole period between my arrival and the close of 
the fishing on September 14, there was only one little flood on 
August 20—-a rise of a foot and a half at most, and the end of 
the season found the water at least two feet below the excep- 
tionally low level it had reached when I arrived. My loss as a 
fisherman was, of course, the gain of myself and party in all 
other respects. The weather was glorious for expeditions or 
sitting out in the garden, where it was delightful to watch the 
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panorama of mountain and wood —ever the same yet ever 
changing, as lights and shadows drifted over cliff and slope. 

It must not be supposed that because the season was a bad 
one the river was neglected or that it did not afford some sport. 
I fished nearly every day except for one week spent in a pleasant 
drive to Trondhjem and back—185 kilometres through magni- 
ficent scenery throughout. We got in all 47 salmon, most of 
them small grilse : but nearly all fresh run, and some 500 sea 
trout, many of them small, but a considerable number over 
2 lb. and running up to as much as 6 lb. 

The bag would have been a good deal larger if the other 
rods, my two sons, had stuck to the river as perseveringly as I 
did, but they were twice tempted away by news of bears ; and 
spent the whole of the short season, when reindeer shooting is 
permitted, in an expedition to the distant fjeld, so I only had 
their assistance for twelve days. Bears still exist in the valley, 
in spite of the price put on their heads, but it is almost 
impossible to get them in the summer, when there is no snow 
to show their tracks, and they are soon lost in the impenetrable 
forests or cairns of great boulders in which they take refuge at 
the slightest alarm. However, it was only natural that young 
and keen rifle-shots should be off on the chance when told of 
a sheep killed in the neighbourhood, or of bears actually seen, 
and they thoroughly enjoyed their wild life among the hills 
although they saw no more of Mr. Bruin than fresh tracks and 
the mangled remains of the sheep on which he had feasted. 

The Sundal is certainly a glorious river, clear as crystal in 
the shallows and runs and looking a full emerald wherever the 
water is deep. There was a boat on almost every pool, and the 
water below the house was usually fished by embarking near 
the bridge and shooting the rapids from pool to pool; and 
very exciting and amusing it was to dash through the white 
water, in and out between great rocks and boulders ; a difficult 
manoeuvre even at first, but needing the greatest skill and 
caution towards the end of the season when the shrinkage of 
the water left ‘plenty big stones’ partially or totally exposed in 
almost every rapid. Skill, experience and caution, however, 
were not wanting in either of our boatmen. It was a treat to 
watch them guiding the boat through apparently impossible 
places with an easy confidence which communicated itself to 
the passengers. Sometimes stern foremost, sometimes forwards, 
we bobbed up and down in the boiling water; and, just as 
it seemed as if some rock ahead was unavoidable, a quick 
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stroke of the oar at the right moment diverted our course into 
some narrow, but practicable passage, and the boat danced 
safely in the big waves below till it reached the haven where 
we would be. The only occasion when we stuck hard and 
fast for any appreciable time was once when the ladies were 
taking a snap-shot view of the process of ‘shooting the rapids,’ 
and Ole’s anxiety to bring us near the camera and as close as 
possible to the rocks led to a collision which left us on a big 
boulder for more than half a minute. Pride had a fall—-for we 
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were taken in the act of laboriously punting our stranded vessel 
off the rock. 

It must not be supposed, however, that much of our fishing 
was done from boats. There were certain parts of the river so 
wide that the fish could not be reached from the shore, even 
by deep wading, but we preferred, wherever it was practicable, 
to fish from the land or, to speak more accurately, from some 
part of the river which could be reached by wading. This 
disturbed the pool much less than a boat, and it took so little 
to scare the fish that it was advisable to take every precaution. 
The wading was not particularly difficult or dangerous in 
most places. The stones at the bottom, however, were very 
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round and slippery and interspersed with big boulders, and it 
was not always possible to avoid a stumble and its consequences. 
I had been advised under such circumstances to stand on my 
head, or recline head downwards on a sloping bank, to let the 
water run out of my waders: but I preferred the pusillanimous 
course of taking them off, emptying, and replacing them. 

Rod, line, casts and flies had to be gradually diminished in 
size, as the river became steadily lower and clearer. During 
the last week, until the dusk of evening allowed the use of 
slightly stronger tackle, I was compelled to resort to the use of 
two or three old casts which I found in the recesses of a fly 
book, which had last seen service on a Hertfordshire trout 
stream. There was much risk of being broken by a heavy sea 
trout, or possible grilse, in the strong water, but 


’Tis better to have hooked and lost, 
Than never to have hooked at all; 


and anything but the very finest gut scared the fish. I could 
have wished for new and unused casts of the same thickness. 
The handicap was severe enough without the extra risk involved 
by old and worn materials, but I had not reckoned beforehand 
upon the possibility of needing anything thinner than loch 
trout casts in so large and broad a stream. With a fourteen 
foot greenheart trout rod, and reel and line to match, a small 
Alexandra for the tail fly, and a Wickham’s fancy or other small 
bright trout fly for a dropper—it was not hopeless to cast, where 
the water was deep and the stream strong, and even in the last 
week I got one grilse and thirty-two trout, three of the latter 
weighing 3 lb. and over. The last day of all I drove up the 
stream, nearly to the head of my water, and began fishing in a 
very deep pool just above a farm called ‘ Fladva,’ where a rapid 
breaks over a large rock—then nearly exposed, although it 
ought to have been pretty deeply submerged. I was alone ; 
for I had left Ole behind to take out the pony, and bring the 
boat up to the top of the pool immediately below the next 
rapid. 

My cast looked dangerously frayed and fragile, but 
before beginning I carefully soaked it and tried each link, 
although mindful of the fate of Don Quixote’s helmet, I was 
careful not to carry my test too far. With my landing-net 
slung from the waistband of my waders, and a gaff in my 
pocket to screw into the handle in case the improbable 
happened and it was required, I waded in waist deep, so that 
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with a long cast I could almost reach the opposite side, When 
I had got about ten yards below the rock where I began, in 
the deepest part of the pool something took my fly, and a 
moment afterwards the reel gave a welcome scream, and a fish 
dashed towards the rapids taking out with one rush the thirty 
yards of line, and some fifty of the ‘backing’ behind it. I was 
not afraid of his emptying the reel, for I had about 150 yards 
of fine strong plaited silk behind the line on each of my trout 
reels, but I was anxious not to give the frail cast more strain 


FISHING IN THE STAR POOL 


from the weight of line and water than was absolutely necessary. 
To give the fish the butt at all was impossible, so cautiously 
reeling in, and keeping as strong a strain on as I dared, I 
staggered to the shore as fast as the slippery stones would let 
me, and by following the salmon down stream, succeeded in 
recovering all but about twenty yards of my line. For more 
than a quarter of an hour the fight continued, and by cautiously 
easing the reel at each successive rush, and keeping the line 
just taut without bearing hard upon it, I at length got on terms 
with my fish, and caught sight of him two or three times near 
the surface—a good grilse of about 8 lbs. in weight. At last I 
towed him carefully into a still backwater about half-way down 
the pool, and hoped and believed that in a few minutes I should 
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be able to screw in my gaff and secure him. It was not to be ; 
in another moment when the fish was almost quiet and the 
strain certainly less than it had been at many former periods of the 
contest, the cast parted, and the fish drifted back into the 
stream with my little Alexandra in his mouth—safe for that 
season at least. Sadly and sorrowfully I sat down on the 
stones to execute repairs, and was so engaged when my boat- 
man arrived, and his melancholy almost equalled mine, when 
with some difficulty I made him understand what had happened, 
and the last salmon of the season had made good his escape. 


STAR POOL LOOKING BACK 


Before concluding I should like to notice two or three 
changes which struck me most after my thirty-five years absence. 
First I note the universal introduction and the common and 
perpetual use of the telephone even in the most remote valleys 
and farmhouses. There is no sending ‘forbud’ now ona 
posting journey ; for ten ove—about twopence—a non-sub- 
scriber can convey his orders for food or horses to any station, 
and from my house I could telephone for any stores I might 
need from the town, for horses or carts from any of the neigh- 
bouring farms, or to order a boat to be brought back from any 
part of the river where we had left it. The natives daily and 
hourly make use of the facilities thus afforded them, and it is 
difficult to realise that a country like our own should be so 
backward in the application of this scientific invention to every- 
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day purposes. Whether the reason is connected with the Post 
Office monopoly, or excessive charges on the part of companies, 
it cannot be denied that we are lamentably and unaccountably 
behind even this poor and sparsely populated country in this 
respect, and I feel sure that if like facilities were provided in 
England at the same moderate cost, the initial outlay would 
soon be justified by a large revenue derived from the universal 
use of the telephone. 

Another change which I noticed is one of manners. The 
Norwegian is as obliging, honest, and good-natured as ever ; 
but there is a free-and-easy familiarity in the conversation and 
greetings of those of the young of both sexes whom you may 
happen to meet, which contrasts forcibly with the stately and 
polished manners of former generations. This results from the 
great and constant stream of emigration which flows con- 
tinually to the American continent. There is hardly a family 
which has not one or more members in America, and those 
who come back bring with them the characteristics and 
language of their new home. Very often a Norwegian who 
spoke to me in my own tongue did so with a pronounced 
American accent ; and a friend of mine, who offered an apron 
of sacking to a Norwegian plasterer engaged in a job with 
cement about his house, having made his proffer in his best 
Norwegian, was surprised to receive the reply in broad Yankee : 
‘Waal! I guess it will save my pants.’ Fortunate is the 
country that can obtain such emigrants as this sturdy, thrifty, 
and industrious people, willing and able to turn a hand to any 
kind of out-door labour, and knowing something, by personal 
experience, of nearly every sort of handicraft, most of them 
being their own cobblers, carpenters, and builders at home, 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF TURF REFORM 


BY THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 


SOME months ago I attempted, in a short article in the 
Badminton Magazine, to illustrate some of the difficulties which 
pertain to the position of stewards of race meetings in general, 
and of stewards of the Jockey Club in particular. 

I now, at the request of the Editor, propose to deal in 
somewhat similar fashion with the subject of Turf Reform, a 
question which is constantly being brought to the notice of the 
governing body of the Turf, in season and out of season, as often 
by the cruel logic of events as by those who write of it in the 
Press, both sporting and otherwise. But to prevent any mis- 
apprehension, I must preface what I am about to write by 
stating that I have no intention to propound a scheme of my 
own. I doubt whether I shail dare to venture so far as to 
suggest a remedy for any of the various anomalies which I 
believe to exist, both within and without the four corners of the 
Rules of Racing. 

I read lately in print a statement to the effect that it would 
be a simple matter for a small committee to codify and amend 
the present rules in such a manner that the wheels of the Turf 
machine would run smoothly ever afterwards. I must confess 
that I am not of that opinion. 

The task the suggested committee would have to undertake 
is by no means so easy as it looks. Many people perhaps 
fancy that all that needs doing is to see that the rules are in 
accordance with certain well-known and universally accepted 
principles, and are so worded as to avoid any misconception of 
their meaning. I do not know that this would be very easy ; 
but if there is to be a really comprehensive measure of Turf 
Reform, one likely to be permanent, much more than this would 
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be required. The principles upon which some of the rules are 
based would have to be discussed, and possibly altogether 
altered. 

For instance, take Rule No. 86. This is the rule which 
says that entries of horses become void on the death of the 
nominator. Here is a perfectly plain rule, founded on a prin- 
ciple which nobody can misunderstand. Yet there is a very 
general opinion that the principle is wrong and ought to be 
reversed. There is hardly any one who has given any thought 
to such matters who has not tried his hand at formulating a 
new rule in an opposite sense to the present one. But one and 
all (I have been among the number myself) have failed to pro- 
duce anything which would satisfactorily meet the many and 
various points that necessarily arise. 

I do not want to take up an undue amount of space in 
commenting on this one particular question ; so I will merely 
point out that the chief puzzle is how to deal fairly with 
the, in some measure, conflicting interests of the general public, 
and of those more directly concerned. All lament when a good 
horse is prevented, by the death of the nominator, from starting 
for the Derby or the St. Leger. It is undoubtedly hard upon those 
who have laid against the other competitors. It is harder still, 
when the animal has been sold with his engagements, upon the 
purchaser, the value of whose property is materially deteriorated. 
On the other hand, the nominator of the good horse is probably 
also the nominator of several others, some bad, some perhaps 
dead. It is, I think, clearly equitable that in the case of death 
all nominations must be void or all must stand. The reasons 
why the latter plan is impossible are mainly legal, so I will not 
go into them. I have said that many have tried to put this 
matter right, and some of the schemes suggested are no doubt 
feasible, but most of them would entail a complete alteration of 
the whole system of entering horses for races, and of paying 
forfeits and stakes ; in fact, I am not sure that a rearrangement 
of the conditions of most races would not be required. So we 
see that to alter this simple Rule 86 in accordance with the 
general wish is no light matter, and would inevitably lead to 
endless complications. My only object in alluding to it is to 
illustrate the sort of work which would have to be done before 
the revising and codifying of the Rules of Racing could be 
effected. 

But is the amending and altering of the rules the sole aspect 
of Turf Reform? I venture to think not ; and it therefore seems 
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to me desirable, if not necessary, to try to ascertain what is 
meant by the words ‘Turf Reform.’ This leads to the very 
large and important point: What ought to be the object of 
racing ? 

On the abstract question of the morality of risking money 
on competitions between two or more horses I intend to say 
nothing, nor will I enlarge upon the common argument that 
racing tends to improve the breed. That was no doubt an 
excellent reason for keeping race-horses in the time, let us say, 
of Queen Anne, and ought not to be entirely lost sight of even 
now. But it seems to me that the Turf at the present date has 
become an institution of so vast a nature, with ramifications in 
all quarters of the globe, that in writing about the subject I 
have taken up it is better to regard it from a general, almost 
from an outside, point of view. 

The first thing that would probably strike and puzzle an 
outside inquirer is the peculiar nature of, what I may call, the 
government of the Turf. The Jockey Club is all powerful, some 
might say in explanation. Who gave them that power ? comes 
as a most natural query in response. Oh! they can warn any 
man off Newmarket Heath simply at their own will and 
pleasure. But why does that affect other race-courses and 
other countries? It extends to them by common consent and 
mutual arrangement. 

By common consent! That is it. The authority of the 
Jockey Club, beyond the confines of Newmarket Heath, is based 
upon no other foundation. It has been by common consent 
that the powers of the Club have accumulated and extended. 
It therefore seems to follow that these powers ought to be 
exercised with extreme care and caution, coupled with judicious 
firmness and consistency. 

To give an instance of the growth of the importance of the 
Jockey Club. I referred a short time ago to some early copies 
of the Racing Calendar, and | found in the year 1773 a very 
different state of things regulating Turf affairs from what exists 
now. In the first place there were no Rules of Racing at all 
published in the Calendar ; now there are 184, and their number 
is constantly being increased. There were, however, ‘ Rules and 
Orders of the Jockey Club,’ which, as now, related solely to 
Newmarket. Apparently at that date the jurisdiction of the 
Club had not, by common consent, been extended beyond the 
boundaries of their own heath. Some of these rules and 
orders, | ought perhaps to remark, have, more or less, been 
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transferred to, and incorporated in, the present Rules of Racing. 
But there is printed in the Ca/endar part of an Act of Parliament 
of 1740 relating to horse-racing. This Act, it is interesting to 
note, prohibits running for a less sum than £50, under a penalty 
of £200, with certain exceptions in favour of gifts left to be run 
for ; and then, curiously enough, proceeds to exempt New- 
market and Black Hambledon in Yorkshire from this restric- 
tion. I have not been able to ascertain whether this Act has 
been repealed, and if so when, and under what circumstances. 
It would be an interesting subject for speculation why these 
two race-courses were exempted from a very salutary regulation. 
It was not because there were few others. There are ninety-four 
places of sport mentioned in the same Calendar. Was it because 
at Newmarket and Black Hambledon racing was so well 
managed that no such legislation was required there? I do 
not know, and it would be outside the scope of this paper to 
give full play to mere imagination. 

When I looked on through my batch of old Calendars, it 
was not till the year 1797 that I discovered what I venture to 
call the germ of the Rules of Racing, and this did not originate 
at Newmarket, or under the auspices of the Jockey Club. In 
the Calendar for that year are printed ‘ Rules concerning Horse- 
racing in General, with a description of a Post and Handicap 
Match. Taken from Pond’s Racing Calendar for the year 1751, 
with some few alterations.’ 

From this it would seem that other people outside the 
Jockey Club had tried their hands at Turf legislation before that 
body had thought of taking it up. Was this because the Club 
at that time was not in a sufficiently authoritative position to do 
so? This is a simple and satisfactory explanation, but my 
object is not to write a dissertation on the differences in racing 
matters between then and now, but merely to show how gradu- 
ally and almost automatically the preponderant influence of the 
Jockey Club must have grown up till, at present, it is expected 
to regulate with the utmost minuteness every detail connected 
with the Turf. My readers, I hope, will pardon me if I here 
incidentally remark that Pond’s Calendar appears to have dealt 
very largely with questions relating to betting, and that the 
official volumes, compiled by ‘ Mr. James Weatherby, Keeper of 
the Match-book at Newmarket,’ contain records of cocking as 
well as of racing. All this may not be new to many people, 
but I trust that to some of those who may happen to glance at 
this article it may not be a twice-told tale, 
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In my former paper I wrote at some length about the 
powers and duties of the stewards of the Jockey Club, and my 
purpose now is to avoid, as far as possible, going over the same 
ground. I find, however, that I cannot deal with the question 
of reform without some mention of the form of government, if 
I may so term it, which under present circumstances must 
carry out, if not initiate, all reforms. Now I think that the 
Jockey Club may be regarded as the legislative body, the Houses 
of Parliament of the Turf, and the stewards as the executive 
body. But the stewards are not merely the executive, they 
also occupy the position of a cabinet, whose business it is to 
originate new laws, as well as to ensure that existing laws are 
duly enforced. It is, perhaps, theoretically, a disadvantage 
that these three gentlemen have also to act as judge and jury, 
though there is a fair parallel in the Home Secretary being the 
ultimate court of appeal in certain criminal cases. I can con- 
ceive no greater relief to the stewards of the Jockey Club than 
being provided with a simple code of rules, calculated to meet 
all emergencies. But could such a code be evolved by any 
exercise of human ingenuity? I doubt it. 

In the first place there is the great difficulty of penalties 
and punishments. In all other codes of law, since that of 
Draco, these are graduated, and there is always an attempt 
made to make ‘the punishment fit the crime’ The government 
of the Turf bas really the power to enforce one form of penalty 
only, that of warning off (for, be it remembered, fines, which 
they may inflict under the rules, are not recoverable at law), 
and that power, elsewhere than at Newmarket, is, as I have 
said, only given to them by common consent. It follows, 
therefore, that it is almost impossible to frame a code with a 
scale of penalties suitable for each infringement of the rules. 
The chief penalties under the present régime are fines, sus- 
pensions and withdrawal of licences, and warning off, the 
capital punishment of the Turf. There is, moreover, another 
fact always to be borne in mind, and this is that the executive 
of the Turf has to be very careful, in inflicting any penalty, 
to avoid coming in contact with the law of the land. And 
yet, although the Jockey Club is not a corporation, has not 
even the status of a limited company, or a trades union, it has 
in its power to ruin a man actually as well as socially. No 
wonder then if to the public at large the penalties inflicted 
appear sometimes inadequate, and sometimes unduly harsh. I 
must confess that I do not see how any improved code of rules 
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would better the position of the Club in these matters. There 
are always ‘black sheep’ to be found everywhere, and rules 
and regulations will be broken from time to time, however 
admirably they may be worded. 

But, it may be asked, is it not possible to get rid of the 
‘black sheep’? The answer is that they are got rid of when 
they are found out. It is the essence of justice that a man 
must be convicted before he can be punished, and I venture to 
suggest that it is the public belief in the honest intention of 
the stewards of the Jockey Club, to act justly and without fear 
or favour, that alone has preserved them hitherto from the oft- 
threatened terrors of the law of libel. 

Competition is the life-blood of the Turf, and to try to get 
the better of your neighbour and opponent is part and parcel 
of competition. So long as there is, or people think there is, 
money to be made on the Turf, human ingenuity will be strained 
to the utmost to get it. The Turf is open to all sorts and 
conditions of men, any one is free to buy or breed a horse 
and to enter it for any race. There are many who embark on 
a Turf career, as owners of race-horses, with not only the hope, 
but with the intention, of making it pay, honestly ‘cela va sans 
dire.’ 

Now, I have no means of proving what I am about to say, 
but it is my humble opinion, based on some experience, that 
very few owners, if they made out their accounts for, say, five 
years, would find that their winnings in stakes had covered their 
expenses, though several no doubt could show a year here and 
there when such was the case, and others might point to 
successful sales and show a profit. The comparatively recent 
introduction of certain valuable stakes has made racing appar- 
ently more profitable, but these fall into the hands of few 
individuals, and the average man, whose name appears fairly 
high in the list of winning owners at the end of the season, is 
often out of pocket. There is, however, one source of gain on 
the Turf, and that is betting. 

With the subject of betting as a whole, either in its moral 
or practical aspect, it would be out of place for me to deal in 
this paper. Suffice it to say, that while racing does not exist 
for the purpose of encouraging betting, any more than betting 
is necessary for the maintenance of racing, I do not see any 
prospect of legislation being successful in preventing betting 
from taking place, and I for my part consider that it does not 
come within the purview of Turf Reform. 
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But in writing thus I do not mean that the authorities of 
the Turf should cease to take cognisance of defaulters, or should 
not take measures to regulate the conduct of those who bet 
within the enclosures over which they hold sway. Nay, I go 
further in this direction, and am of opinion that, in framing 
the Rules of Racing, care must be taken to render fraudulent 
betting as difficult as possible. To put my view broadly and 
briefly, legislation such as would appeal to the Anti-Gambling 
League ought not to be attempted, but the existence of betting 
must be neither forgotten nor ignored. 

Here I may with justice be asked: If the framing of a 
thoroughly satisfactory code of rules presents a difficulty so 
well nigh insuperable, and if betting is not to be dealt with, 
how can the Turf be reformed so as to satisfy anybody? My 
answer is, that there will always be a considerable number of 
persons who will not be satisfied. Those, for instance, who 
think that any form of excitement has a bad moral effect upon 
the human mind ; those, again, who consider all recreation, 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for health, a waste of time ; 
and those who believe that to risk losing any money is equiva- 
lent to wasting it. 

But that is no reascn why nothing should be done ; and 
because a perfect code of rules may be beyond our reach, 
it does not follow that the existing rules cannot be improved. 
In some of them the phraseology is rather antiquated, and 
might be made clearer to meet modern practices. In others 
the altered condition of things has rendered literal compliance 
with the regulations almost out of the question. The present 
code is divided into twenty-six parts, each part containing one 
or more rules. I have sometimes thought that the number of 
these parts might be reduced, and the rules grouped under 
fewer heads. As they are at present arranged, it sometimes 
happens that when in search of the rule dealing with a par- 
ticular case you think you have found it, and subsequently 
discover that there is another and more directly applicable rule 
under quite a different heading. 

And in this connection I have ventured to wonder whether 
it would be possible to compile from the existing rules a series 
of what I will call handbooks, though I suspect that some of 
them would be little more than leaflets. These might be (1) 
A ‘Handbook for Stewards,’ showing their duties and their 
powers, which might also contain some mention of the very 
various questions which may come before them ; (2) ‘A Hand- 
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book for Lessees and Managers of Race-courses,’ which ought 
to give full information about all the regulations affecting such 
persons, such as the rules respecting the number of races of 
a particular kind that can be run on any one day, and those 
which are concerned with the appointment of officials ; (3) ‘A 
Handbook for Owners and their Authorised Agents’ ; and (4) 
a ‘Handbook for Jockeys.’ 

Of course, these handbooks would overlap one another 
pretty considerably, and recourse would have to be taken to the 
rules themselves in many cases ; but it has occurred to me that 
they might be found useful in the ordinary routine of Turf life. 
If some explanatory notes by a competent hand could be added, 
so much the better. 

Stop! I fancy I can hear my editor saying : ‘ This won’t 
do. You started writing an article on Turf Reform. Making 
extracts from the hotch-potch of rules that we are now cum- 
bered with won’t get us any forrader.’ 

You are only too correct, my dear sir. When I took up my 
pen I hardly hoped to get things much forrader, and I am quite 
aware that I have not succeeded in doing so. I undertook to 
touch upon some aspects of Turf Reform ; if those aspects still 
remain shrouded in an almost impenetrable mist I must apolo- 
gise, but I cannot help it. 

There are, indeed, certain very definite reforms which I 
should like to see, though I dare not ask for space to treat of 
them exhaustively; I should prefer to leave that to others. If, 
however, you will grant me half a page more, I will tell you 
what they are. 

I should like to see some reform among the horses, so that 
none should break down, or turn rogues or roarers, and that 
all should always run up to their best form ; some reform in 
handicapping, and in the penalties and allowances in weight- 
for-age races, so that the prizes of the turf should be more 
equitably distributed among owners; some reform with 
respect to race-courses, so that there should be no awkward 
turns, and so that the whole course from start to finish should 
be easily visible from all the stands ; and, last but not least, a 
radical reform in the weather, so that the going should never 
be either too hard or too soft, and that race-goers should never 
have reason to complain of rain, heat, or cold. 

You will probably exclaim that my ideas are Utopian. So 
they are! 


THE REVIVAL OF CALCIO AT FLORENCE, MAY 1898 
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MEDIAVAL FOOTBALL 


BY W. B. HEARD 


AMONGST the festivities which took place at Florence in the 
May of 1898 to celebrate the quadrin-tenaries of Amerigo 
Vespucci and Paolo Toscanelli, none attracted greater interest 
than the revival of the ancient game of Calcio, or Florentine 
football, a pastime which had fallen into disuse for over a 
hundred years. 

The representation of the game which was given in the 
court of ‘ Pallone,’ ! scored a complete success, and the late King 
Humbert, who, with Queen Margherita, witnessed the per- 
f ~mance, took the liveliest interest in the game, and expressed 
t' hope that it might become popular throughout Italy. It 
i .ust be said, however, that owing to the absence of any one 
capable of organising the game on the old lines, and more 
especially to the fact that not a few English and Americans took 
part in it (amongst whom figured the writer of this article), the 
game as played on this occasion bore a much greater resem- 


! A kind of glorified ‘ Fives,’ very similar to the Basque game of ‘ Pelota.’ 
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blance to Association football than to medizval Calcio. Still, 
the ‘cinquecento’ costumes of the players and the presence of 
various ornamental supernumeraries, in the shape of heralds, 
standard-bearers, trumpeters, halberdiers, and the like, con- 
tributed not a little to give the game an air of medizval realism 
which would otherwise have been lacking. 

Of all the old writers to whom we are indebted for our 
knowledge of Calcio, and there are many, none has given us a 
clearer and more comprehensive account than the Count 
Giovanni de’ Bardi, from whose luminous treatise on Calcio 
this article is chiefly drawn. 

His definition of the game runs as follows: ‘Calcio is a 
public game of two bands of youths on foot and without arms, 
who, with honourable intent, strive in peaceful wise to impel 
a ball of moderate size through the goal of the opposing side. 
The Place where it is played should be the principal square of a 
city, that the noble ladies and the people may the better be able 
to behold it ; in the which square a stockade must be made of 
172 cubits in length and 86 cubits in breadth and 2 cubits in 
height.’ 

Unlike the football of to-day, only persons of position were 
allowed to take part in Calcio. For, as de’ Barditells us: ‘It is 
not fitting that people of the baser sort be admitted to Calcio, 
such as artificers, servants, ignoble and vile persons, but rather 
honoured soldiers, gentlemen, seigneurs, and princes. He 
further recommends that the players should be between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five. 

The game was played throughout the months of January, 
February, and March, and reached its height during carnival 
time, when it attracted the greatest crowds. On ordinary 
occasions captains were chosen and the sides picked up on the 
field, but on grand occasions, such as the visit of a foreign 
potentate, a tournament, or an important marriage, a ‘Calcio a 
livrea,’ or gala Calcio, was held, when the players wore a uniform 
dress, such as doublets, and hose of crimson satin or velvet, or, 
even cloth of gold. 

The distinguishing feature of Calcio was, indeed, the sition 
ordinary pomp and circumstance with which it was conijpeteiat 
The Florentines then, as now, loved anything in the shape of a; 
public spectacle, and a ‘Calcio a livrea’ was conducted with all the 
splendour and ceremonial of a tournament. 

The players entered the field in solemn procession, preceded 
by eight trumpeters and two drummers. Then followed thirty 
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players in double file, each file consisting of a player from either 
side, These were succeeded by the two standard-bearers, carrying 
each the colours of his side. Then came more drummers, and 
the remainder of the players, followed by musicians, brought up 
therear. At intervals in the procession marched the halberdiers, 
whose duty it was to keep the ground during the progress of 
the game. The procession marched once round the ground, 
after which the standards were consigned to the judges, who 
sat in a lofty pavilion overlooking the game. On very cere- 
monious occasions these were handed over to the guards of the 
Grand Duke, who were drawn up in front of the pavilions of the 
rival teams, which were erected at each end of the ground (see 
illustration). 

After two preliminary trumpet-blasts, as signals to clear the 
ground, the players took their places, and at a third, the ‘ Pallaio,’ 
an official arrayed in the colours of the opposing sides, threw 
the ball against a marble slab let into the wall for the purpose, 
whence it rebounded into play. Therules of the game were few 
and simple. A goal, or ‘caccia,’ was scored by propelling the 
ball behind the opposing barricade ; hence the breadth of the 
goal was the same as that of the ground (as in the Winchester 
‘Sixes’ game). The ball might be kicked or struck with the 
hand, but if ¢hrown higher than a man’s height a ‘fallo’ or 
penalty goal was forfeited; two ‘falli’ were counted as a 
‘caccia. After every goal the sides changed over, after making 
the circuit of the ground in solemn procession, the standard of 
the scoring side being carried displayed, that of their opponents 
with the point drooped towards the ground. 

The players numbered twenty-seven a side, or fifty-four in 
all, and were arranged as follows : 

Fifteen Innanzi, or forwards—five on each wing and five in 
the centre. 

_ Five Sconciatori, or half backs. 
~Four Datori Innanzi, or three-quarter backs. 

Three Datori Addietro, or full backs. 

Fifty-four may seem an impossible number for a game of 
football, and, indeed, one might well imagine that the move- 
ments of the players would be hampered by their numbers, and 
that the game would necessarily be of the nature of a confused 
and disorganised scrimmage. De’ Bardi, however, shows us 
that the greatest order and precision were required of the 
players. The functions of each are minutely described. And 
the errors of over-zealous players in exceeding the prescribed 
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limits of their duty are carefully pointed out for the instruction 
of the tiro. 

He compares the three lines of backs with the ‘quincunx’ 
formation of the ancient Roman order of battle, and the forwards 
with the light troops and slingers. 

. . . ‘In short, the Innanzi, like the slingers in the ancient 
armies of the Romans and the cross-bowmen in the armies of 
to-day, attack in skirmishing order ; they are the first to close, 
and in turn assault the hostile Sconciatori.’ 

We propose now to take each group of players in order 


CALCIO AT FLORENCE, MAY 1898 
(Photo by Messrs. Alinari, Firenze) 


and to explain their various duties, endeavouring as far as 
possible to give the words of De’ Bardi, who, in his quaint 
phraseology, shows not only a thorough acquaintance with 
the game, but also a shrewd humour and knowledge of human 
nature. 

Of the Innanzi.—‘ As soon as the ball has been struck (by 
the Pallaio), remaining as it does for the most part between the 
feet of the wings nearest the wall (squadre del muro) each of 
these should endeavour to surround it, and whichever of them 
succeeds, torun it forward between their feet—the two stoutest 
Innanzi by pushing and forcing a way in front ; and the other 
three behind them, of whom two guide the ball with their feet, 
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should strive to bring it along towards the Sconciatori, and past 
them to the Datori. 

‘But seeing that this wing will be awaited by one of the 
Sconciatori, and charged from the side by the other, it is 
necessary that of the two stoutest Innanzi one should go and 
attack the Sconciatore who comes from the side, and that the 
other should engage the one who awaits him in front: the 
which being done, the other three will be able to carry the ball 
with great ease past the Sconciatori.’ 

He next proceeds to explain how, if one side should send 


THE ‘PALLAIO’ ABOUT TO START THE GAME 


the rest of its forwards to the aid of this wing, the other side 
should meet this attack by a similar movement. Should the 
Sconciatori defeat the hostile Innanzi, and send the ball into the 
hands of the opposing Datori, the Innanzi must hasten back to 
their places in the middle of the field. 

‘The centres (squadre del mezzo) should consist of youths 
of great speed and endurance, and they are of the greatest 
value and service to their side, for their duty is to run straight 
at the balls which go to the Datori del mezzo and crosswise to 
those which are sent to the wings.’ The duties of the wings 
next to the ditch (fossa) are the exact counterpart of those of 
the wall (muro). (See the following plan.) 
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The Innanzi, we are told, should propel the ball by drib- 
bling. When the ball passed over their heads, impelled by one 
of their own Datori, the chiefs of each wing had to decide 
whether to advance or not. For if the ball was struck under- 
hand it naturally had a higher trajectory, and gave time for the 
Innanzi to force theif way past the the Sconciatori and prevent 
the opposing Datore from catching it. If, however, it was 
struck overhand the ball flew straight to the enemy’s hands, 
and remaining a shorter time in the air gave no time for a 
hostile rush to be made. The Datori, as their name implies 
(‘dare’ being here used in the sense of ‘to strike’), almost 
invariably propelled the ball by striking it with the clenched 
fist. Long kicks were apparently not considered good play. 
As soon as one of the wings had successfully negotiated the 
opposing Sconciatori and Datori Innanzi, the centre and remain- 
ing wing immediately ‘backed them up’ by keeping on a level 
with the ball, ready to carry it forward when passed to them. 
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De’ Bardi gives the following advice about dribbling which 
might not come amiss even to the players of to-day : 

‘Above all, the Innanzi must have great care, when they 
have started the ball, and are bringing it along with their feet, 
to guide it gently, that it may not go far from their feet: 
seeing that, if they do otherwise, they would render service and 
give joy to the other side, which strives and seeks for nought 
else but that the ball may escape from the crowd, so that they 
may be able to snatch it and run with it, or in otherwise rescue 
it: above all, the Innanzi must have great care to keep the 
ball close, when they have brought it near the goal. 

‘Furthermore, the good Innanzi should play his game with 
easy and sprightly grace ; in the which he will easily succeed 
if he proceeds in all his actions with moderation and without 
passion,’ 

De’ Bardi here adds some pertinent remarks for the benefit 
of gentlemen of hasty temper. The ‘referee’ being a creature 
not yet evolved, little contretemps not provided for by the rules 
were doubtless liable to occur among players of a passionate 
temperament. ‘ Nevertheless, as each Innanzi engages one or 
other of the Sconciatori in front or from the side, let him never 
use his fists; but rather, keeping his arms extended, let him 
charge where he best can. I do not mean by this that any one 
should show cowardice, and that when discourtesy is shown 
him, he should not resent it, and immediately confront his 
adversary, and that no less vigorously than by immediately 
striking him with all his might (séc) ; but 1 would say that as 
‘soon as he has settled his quarrel, he should run to the ball 
and continue the game.’ 

When once the ball had left the centre of the ground, the 
Innanzi were not supposed to engage each other, except asa last 
resource when the goal was being hard pressed. The Innanzi 
then assisted in the defence of their own goal, leaving a few 
men to watch their adyersaries’ Sconciatori and Datori, for fear 
they should get hold of the ball and score a goal. 

Although the Innanzi were recommended as a rule not to 
take the ball in their hands, ‘ Yet,’ says de’ Bardi, ‘in such a 
case an active player would do great service to his side by 
taking the ball in his hands and keeping it close behind a pro- 
tecting front of his own men, and thus making every effort to 
regain some of the lost ground. This I have seen done many 
a time by good players with great advantage, so that the 
fortune of the day was changed.’ 
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Our historian here calls to mind a player of matchless skill 
who once ran the length of the ground, and scored a goal 
after successfully dodging all the backs of his adversaries. 
‘Such an Innanzi may be allowed to take the ball in his hand, 
but not certain, who, carrying it along as far as the Sconcia- 
tori, scarcely run any distance before they let it fall at their 
feet, filling the theatre with laughter at their clumsiness, to say 
nothing of the harm which they do to their own side.’ 

The Sconciatore, or half-back, had three principal duties to 
attend to. The first was to prevent the balls ‘dribbled’ for- 


‘INNANZI' TACKLING A ‘SCONCIATORE’ 


ward by the Innanzi from passing him in such a way that his 
own Datori Innanzi or three-quarter backs should be unable to 
secure and propel them. The second was to see that the balls 
passing through the air between the Datori of either side were 
not interfered with by the hostile Innanzi. The third was to 
‘keep the game close and to attack when their own side gained 
ground and retire in combination, and to sustain the charge 
when their side found itself at a disadvantage ; for the Sconcia- 
tori act in the game as did the elephants in ancient battles, and 
the heavy cavalry in modern ones.’ 

With regard to the first duty of a Sconciatore his line 
of play was as follows: Finding himself threatened by the 
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opposing forward wing, he would call to his assistance the 
Sconciatore next to him, and endeavour by charging and 
pushing to break up the attacking force and ‘to kick the ball 
as far as possible in the desired direction. Should their united 
efforts be unavailing in this, his next care was to pass the ball 
back to his Datore Innanzi, so as to give him time to propel the 
ball unhindered over the heads of the enemy. 

With regard to balls passing through the air to their own 
Datori, the Sconciatori in interposing themselves between the 
latter and their adversaries, should they make a rush, occupied 
themselves chiefly in stopping the two ‘fore-runners’ of the 
Innanzi, to whom reference has already been made ; ‘but not 
occupying themselves so much with these two that the others 
may pass without hindrance; for the duty of the Sconciatori 
with regard to the Innanzi is not to hold them, but to hinder 
them, pushing now one a little, now another, until his Datore 
has time to strike the ball, or at least to save it from the fury 
of the Innanzi.’ 

Their third duty, as has been said, was to keep the game 
close and to act in combination. When nearing their adver- 
saries’ goal, they naturally redoubled their efforts : ‘And when 
it shall happen that the ball approaches near to the opposing 
stockade, then they must make every effort to keep their adver- 
saries pressed back on their stockade and endeavour to send 
the ball back to one of their own Datori, who, striking it, may 
with ease secure a “‘caccia.” This certainly is one of the prettiest 
tricks of the Sconciatore.’ 

Should any of the hostile Innanzi be found lingering within 
the ranks of the Sconciatori, in the hopes of stealing a march 
on them, the latter, in the absence of any ‘off side’ rules, 
apparently made it warm for them. De’ Bardi looks with 
disfavour on such as tending to ‘spoil the order of Calcio’; and 
adds, ‘ Therefore thuse Innanzi shall be worthy of every kind of 
discourtesy who will not return quickly to their own side. ... 
But, on the other hand, let the Sconciatori conduct themselves 
courteously towards those who play the game in the right way, 
without fraud : and especially those who are of great strength : 
because, if they do otherwise, the game will be cold and 
without life in their vicinity, for no one will come against them, 
as being rough players.’ 

The Sconciatori, it may be added, were not supposed to 
strike the ball in the manner of the Datori, but were intended 
as a kind of shield to the latter. In fact, they acted somewhat 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


ALTHOUGH lovers of cricket have during the past recess received 
no such stimulant as the manifesto of the county captains in the 
previous winter, the telegraphic communications from Australia 
have kept us all keenly interested in the eventful course of the 
tour of Mr. MacLaren and his team. It is not part of the 
province of this present article to deal with the form displayed 
at the Antipodes, but from it some suggestive sidelights are 
cast on the prospects of success for certain individuals when 
they come back to their own grounds. The years of cricket 
history are strewn with the wrecks of reputations lost in 
Australia, and we have not seen the last of the touring 
failures. 

It may seem almost superfluous to mention that the pro- 
gramme of the coming season is the largest ever arranged. But 
it is also far too long for prominent cricketers to do themselves 
full justice. Urged on by the enthusiasm of press and public, 
the best all-round men forget that they are only human after 
all. Yet it will be surprising if a good many are not stale and 
tired of first-class fixtures before September. The growing 
tendency to enlarge the area of matches reckoned in averages is 
a grave error, and, considering the stress of important arange- 
ments, the gratuitous aggrandisement of the matches of All 
Ireland, led by Sir Timothy O’Brien and patronised by Lord 
Cadogan, might have been avoided. The most rabid Hibernian 
will not suggest that any side raised in Ireland, on contemporary 
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form, is worthy of serious consideration at the hands of our 
chief teams. 

This is the third successive occasion on which I have had 
the honour of submitting my annual forecast, and any success 
is due to the cordial co-operation of the majority of county 
secretaries as well as certain amateurs. To these gentlemen I 
tender sincere and grateful thanks. Whilst some are personal 
friends, others whom I have never even met have taken great 
pains to give me information thus early in the year. It must 
be distinctly understood that a good deal of the information 
here given is in addition to the official replies. 

At Oxford the management is in the hands of Old Etonians, 
as the captain is Mr. C. H. B. Marsham, and the secretary 
Mr. W. Findlay. The latter is a capital wicket-keeper, and the 
former played a remarkable century against Cambridge. Only 
two other Blues will be in residence, Messrs. H. 1, Wyld and 
R. A. Williams. Of the Seniors, the old Harrovian, Mr. W. S. 
Medlicott is a good bat, who has made runs for Wiltshire, but 
Mr. R. S. Darling has never played up to his Winchester form. 
Mr. H. M. Worsley, from Radley ; Mr. R. Z. H. Voss, who hit 
fifty last year off Geeson and Rawlin; and Mr. M. Bonham Carter, 
useful in each department, must be mentioned. Mr. A. C. von 
Ernsthausen, if he were not such a wretched field, would of 
course get his Blue, but until he can amend in this department 
it would be ridiculous to consider his claims. The Freshmen 
are a splendid lot. Last year’s Malvern captain, Mr. W. H. B. 
Evans, played a beautiful 107 for Worcestershire v. Gloucester- 
shire, and had a good school analysis, though his bowling looked 
very easy when Ranjitsinhji punished it. The Eton captain, Mr. 
E. G. Whateley, is an excellent slow bowler, modelled on Mr. 
C. M. Wells, and his batting against Harrow showed cool dis- 
crimination in abad period. Hon. M. Herbert, another Etonian, 
played an astonishingly good innings against Trott, ]. T. and Alec 
Hearne, but failed in subsequent trials for Notts. His colleague 
in the Midland county eleven, Mr. V. S. Cartwright, did not do 
much in good company, but was far the best bat at Rugby. 
He appears to suffer from nervousness. Mr.C. D. McIver had 
the remarkable batting average of 100 for 1000 aggregate for 
Forest School, and should certainly get a good trial. He can 
also keep wicket. Finally a good deal has been heard of Mr. 
J. E. Raphael, who scored seven hundreds for Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and claimed seventy-six wickets for 14 runs each. For 
Surrey Second he made 61 v. Northamptonshire, and 56 v. 
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Norfolk. But several judges are of opinion that he is far too 
self-confident, and will need much coaching if he is to make a 
sound cricketer. Of nine ground bowlers, the only two engaged 
at time of writing are Huish and Alderson. The programme 
of ten fixtures includes matches with Ireland, Kent, and the 
Australians. 

With the captain, Mr. E. R. Wilson, and the secretary, 
Mr. E. M. Dowson, both touring in the West Indies, there 
might have been difficulty in obtaining information about the 
prospects of Cambridge ; but Mr. L. V. Harper has put himself 
to much trouble to gather particulars in aid of my purpose, 
though he wisely observes that to forecast the probable form of 
undergraduates from their school averages is hopeless. It is 
reasonable to anticipate considerable success for Mr, L. V. Harper 
himself, one of the most attractive bats who has appeared at 
Cambridge since Mr. Norman Druce. Although he is bent on 
entering the army, Mr. H. K. Longman may again be available, 
contrary to the general expectation. Therefore, this quartet 
ought to prove formidable, especially as Mr. S. H. Day can 
be regarded as a certainty for the University match. Mr. 
Robertson seems to be doubtful, in which case the probable 
candidates for the gloves are Messrs. H. S. Bompas and J. W. 
Marsh. No other Old Blue is likely to be invited. Of the 
Seniors, Mr. L. T. Driffield ought at last to obtain his colours, 
as his experience for Northamptonshire is helpful ; the other 
bowlers being Mr. G. Howard Smith, who sometimes gets some 
work on the ball; Mr. F. A. S. Sewell, not too certain in his 
pitch ; and Mr. E. G. McCorquodale, who was most disap- 
pointing last year. The leg-breaks of Mr. Bodington, who has 
played for Hampshire, may have an opportunity ; whilst among 
the batsmen, the county experience of Mr. J. Gilman may still 
stand him in good stead, and Mr. N. O. Tagart has made long 
college scores. The Freshmen are nothing like so useful as 
those at the sister University. Mr. K.R.B. Fry, of Cheltenham, 
cousin of C. B. of that ilk, had a trial for Sussex, and was a 
sound school bat. Mr. McDonell, of Winchester—to whose 
absence the college attributed the defeat at the hands of Eton— 
appeared for Surrey, but must improve on the form then 
shown if he is to be of much service. Mr. F. W. M. Draper, 
of Merchant Taylors’, had the great analysis of g1 wickets for 
a dozen runs each, and Mr. F. B. Roberts, of Rossall, may 
turn out to be capable with both bat and ball. The eleven 
fixtures include matches with Ireland and the Australians, The 
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ground bowlers already engaged are Bacon, Bowyer, O’Connor, 
and Watts, of Cambridgeshire; Pepall, of Gloucestershire ; 
White, of Kent ; W. C. Smith, of Surrey ; and Bean, Clarke, 
Cox, and Vine, of Sussex. 

At Lords, the only alteration is the extension of the awning 
on the large mound stand. The new members of the ground © 
staff are Blythe, of Kent ; Coleman, of Hertfordshire, a per- 
severing bowler; and East, of Northamptonshire, who proved 
a capital colleague to Thompson last summer. The card is 
better than the one which provoked so much annoyance among 
members last year, though it is somewhat surprising to find 
after August 14 M.C.C. v. Australians, Middlesex v. Lancashire, 
v. Yorkshire, and v. Australians, whilst in the height of July are 
a military week, a match with the navy, and another with 
Grange Club. However, members must be by now used to 
this method of preparing the programme. The Test Match is 
on June 12, Oxford v. Cambridge on July 3, Gentlemen v. 
Players on 7th, and Eton 7. Harrow on 11th. The Australians 
also meet M.C.C. on May 26. The Whit Monday benefit is for 
the old Derbyshire fast bowler, George Hay. 

Dr. W. G. Grace again furnishes me with a long and welcome’ 
letter on behalf of London County Club. ‘We play out and 
home matches with Surrey, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire, M.C.C., and Cambridge University, one match 
with Ireland on Whit Monday, whilst the Australians open their 
tour against us. Besides this we play Wiltshire out and home, 
and go down to Devonshire to open the new ground, All our 
old players will be available. Mr. W. Smith was a great 
acquisition. We brought into good cricket Mr. J. E. Raphael, 
who should do well. This year we hope to see more of Mr. 
R. B. Heygate, of Epsom College, who had an average of 85, and 
his brother, Mr. H. J. Heygate, who averaged 72. Mr. Norman, 
of City of London School, will make a fine cricketer ; and Mr. 
B. C. Covell, of King’s School, Canterbury, is a very promising 
player, who will appear, if he can find time, in our best matches. 
Mr. W. G. Dyas, who comes from Shropshire, is a very useful 
cricketer. Our ground staff has been increased by the addition 
of Ford, a promising wicket-keeper, from Wiltshire. Mr. L. 
Walker, who fulfilled my expectations last year, will again help 
us regularly ; whilst Mr. R. B. Brooks, who kept so well for Rest 
of England v. Yorkshire, will be our chief wicket-keeper. As 
winter practice began on February 14, our men ought to be in 
form when April comes round, You will see we are still doing 
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a little good for cricket at the Palace, and hope to do still more 
in the future.’ 

All appearances point to Yorkshire retaining the Champion- 
ship once more. The county has lost Mr. Frank Mitchell, who 
has gone to South Africa, but this is amply compensated for 
by the return of Mr. F. S. Jackson, who looks extremely well. 
Wainwright has ended an exceptionally meritorious career. 
Otherwise all the members of last year’s side will again be 
available, and Haigh has quite recovered his health. J. T. 
Brown will be back from Jamaica before the beginning 
of the extensive programme, in which every county except 
Hampshire is twice met, in addition to two matches with M.C.C., 
two with the Australians, and one with Cambridge University. 
The Test Match at Sheffield is on July 3. The Scarborough 
Festival, which will as before be managed in the field by 
Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, includes Gentlemen v. Players 
and Australia v. Mr. C. 1. Thornton’s England Eleven. Lord 
Hawke does not think many colts are likely to get early trials, 
but Washington will have opportunities to develop his left- 
handed batting, and Ringrose may bowl occasionally, though 
he has hardly sufficient stamina for a season’s work. The 
second eleven is doing excellent service under the vigilant 
supervision of Mr, R. W. Frank. 

In response to my inquiry Mr. MacGregor briefly replies : 
‘Warner away in South Africa, otherwise no change.—G. MACcG.’ 
This certainly does not throw light on the very strained point 
who is to be second captain, nor is there any symptom that 
search is being made for the likely bowler who is so sorely 
needed. Mr. H.B. Chinnery is not likely to play, and until 
August releases the schoolmasters, Mr. H. B. Hayman and 
Trott will be the chief support of the metropolitan county: 
Messrs. B. J. T. Bosanquet, Beldam, and More may also be 
counted upon. The loss of that fine bat and keen cricketer, 
Mr. Pelham Warner, will be severely felt. Indeed, it may be 
considered irreparable. His absence will be regretted by his 
many friends, for a better sportsman never made runs, and last 
season he attained the meridian of his powers. The organis- 
ation of a second eleven, which other counties find so invaluable, 
is, I hear, to be given up. 

Lancashire have, of course, to start under a fresh captain, 
and Mr. A. Eccles should in every way prove efficient for the 
post. He is an excellent bat and field, an enthusiastic cricketer, 
and: has had much experience of University and county matches 
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since leaving Repton. Business will prevent Mr. H. G. 
Garnett from assisting Lancashire this year, a loss only second 
to that of Mr. MacLaren. It is, of course, expected that Barnes 
will be of great service, but time alone will prove if his leg can 
mend enough to endure the strain his fast bowling puts upon 
it. Mr. S. H. Swire writes: ‘We have a few promising 
youngsters in Broughton, Huddleston, and Littlewood, the last- 
named a good left-handed slow bowler.’ Paul, who is just 
recovering from a severe illness, has been appointed coach on 
the Old Trafford ground, where the staff of bowlers will consist 
of about twenty professionals. It is expected that all the other 
members of the team will be at liberty to play during the 
season if required. Therefore the success of the bowling of 
Mr. E. E. Steel will be eagerly watched, and the friends of 
the shire of the Red Rose must be glad to see that Tyldesley 
has at length played one or two characteristic innings in the 
Antipodes. Hibbert ought to train on nicely, and Webb’s 
bowling would not be less appreciated if he improved in his 
fielding. The Australians are to be met at Manchester and 
Liverpool, against which neighbourhood, by the way, Cambridge 
as usual plays a post-University game. The Test Match at 
Manchester is on July 24. 

Sussex awaits the new season with confidence. K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji is already better for his trip to the East, Mr. C. B. 
Fry has kept himself in the best condition by playing football 
all the winter, and Mr. A. Collins has quite recovered from the 
severe illness which prevented him from appearing last summer. 
All the rest of the team are available except Mr. K. O. Goldie, 
who is in India. At the disposal of the committee are also 
Mr. K. R. B. Fry, of Cheltenham College, Mr. R. B. Heygate, 
of Epsom College, and Mr. C. H. M. Ebden, now up at 
Cambridge. Two left-handed bowlers, Clarke and Cordingley, 
are both qualified by residence. The latter will be remembered 
as the rival to Wilfrid Rhodes for the eleventh place on the 
Yorkshire side v. M.C.C. at Lords in 1899, when our national 
bowler established his career. Cordingley last season, against 
one of the Universities, seemed to be acquiring a rather 
suspicious whip of the hand which ought to be checked. The 
usual extra contests with M.C.C., Oxford, and Cambridge will 
be augmented by a match with the Australians. The Hastings 
Festival will begin with Kent and Sussex v. England, and the 
Australians appear for the second match. It is not decided 
whether they shall meet Mr. A. C. MacLaren’s present touring 
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combination or the South. Many will be curious to see how 
our visitors tackle Vine’s bowling, if it remains as good as last 
season, 

The big feature of the season at Birmingham will, of course, 
be the first Test Match on May 29, and steps are being already 
taken to prepare for a big crowd. So far as the county 
prospects of Warwickshire are concerned, there is not much 
change to forecast. Mr. H. W. Bainbridge is not expected to 
play in May, when Mr. A. C. S. Glover will hold the reins of 
authority. Mr. J. F. Byrne will not be able to appear so 
frequently as was the case last year, but Mr. T. S. Fishwick and 
all the professionals may be relied upon. The long careers of 
W. Quaife and E. J. Diver are completely closed, and there are 
no colts whose skill justifies a trial. George and Whittle will be 
included in the first fixtures, and it is believed that Field will 
materially improve his bowling figures. He is not so very far 
from the Test side after all. 

Surrey’s huge programme of thirty-six matches includes 
two games apiece with Australians, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London County, and every first-class county is twice met. 
Will their bowling resources carry them with any sort of credit 
through such a card? A good deal will depend on Lockwood, 
if he be reinstated, and Tom Richardson is said to be a 
stone lighter. Mr. D. L. A. Jephson will have all his former 
team available, for Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower will play when 
invited, and Mr. E. M. Dowson after the University match. 
The batting will be strengthened by the inclusion of Mr. H. S. 
Bush, a neat and brilliant run-getter and fine outfield. He 
is now homeward bound with his regiment for a long spell of 
residence in England. Last year he scored 92 v. South Africans 
in beautiful form. Remembering Mr. C. B. Fry, the selection 
committee are almost certain to give a trial to Mr. J. E. Raphael. 
Of the second eleven, Moulder is a good bat who may be of 
permanent value, Montgomery is a medium-paced bowler, 
Goatly is a right-handed bat and left-handed bowler, whilst 
Kersley and Clode are of use with the ball. In Strudwick will 
be found a remarkably good substitute for Stedman. It is 
greatly to be desired that Surrey should put a regular team 
into the field as in the palmy days. The constant changing 
and chopping in which the selection committee erroneously 
indulges have a very bad effect on the side. Mr. L. Walker is 
a finer cricketer than the authorities at Kennington have yet 
discovered. The dates for Gentlemen v. Players clashes with 
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Eton v. Harrow, but there are fewer important county matches 
than usual, except Sussex v. Yorkshire. The Test Match is on 
August 11. 

The complete failure of Mr. A. O. Jones and John Gunn in 
Australia casts a gloomy shadow over the prospects of Notts. 
Iremonger ought to train into a fine bat, but he had nearly 
exhausted his opportunities before he took his sensational leap 
into prominence. Pepper and Anthony show some promise, 
but the new blood is not of the type to make any one enthusi- 
astic, and a fresh wicket-keeper is imperative. 

The organisation of Kent cricket is as good as any in 
England. With such a splendid all-round amateur to lead so 
strong a side, it is remarkable that better results were not shown 
last year. Mr. Mason again expects to have all the former 
cricketers under him, though Rev. W. Rashleigh and Mr. 
W.H. Patterson will not again appear for the hop county. The 
matches for the Canterbury Week are with Essex and Surrey. 
The Australians, who have regularly played in the Week during 
many tours, will appear on August 21 in the cathedral city. 
M.C.C., and Oxford will also be opposed by Kent. Mr. Frank 
Marchant may possibly be tempted to reappear more frequently 
in 1902. The report of the young players’ committee is inter- 
esting and hopeful. Mr. Pawley regards the present staff of 
colts as the most promising since ‘the nursery’ was established. 
Seymour and Fielder look the best of the division. 

Directly Essex is alluded to it may be well to contradict the 
foolish statement that Mr. C. E. Green played for the English 
team at the Antipodes. It wasa young cousin, Mr. S, V. Green. 
By the customary generosity of Mr. C. E. Green, Alfred Shaw, 
Trott, Peel, and Barlow are engaged to coach the eleven and 
some likely colts during the last fortnight in April. Mr. F. L. 
Fane will be back from the West Indies before the first match, 
and Mr. A. J. Turner will appear when he can. The question 
whether he lost his residential qualification through going to 
the Front has been decided in his favour by the Committee of 
M.C.C. Sewell will prove an important colt. In the words of 
Mr. Borrodaile, ‘ he will either be another Trott or a failure.’ It 
will be remembered that he was discovered by Lord Hawke in 
India, and is now fulfilling the duties in the Essex pavilion 
formerly allotted to Mr. F.G, Bull. It may prove a sensational 
novelty if Mr. C. J. Kortright begins to bowl what are termed 
‘slow cock-a-doodle leg-breaks.’ He is practising in private, 
but is not likely to try in county cricket without reasonable 
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prospect of success, Mr. Maclver, of Forest School, will get a 
trial, but there are no colts to strengthen the weak bowling. 
Mead obtains no adequate support. Whilst the fielding last 
season was a little better, with the glaring exception of Mr. Percy 
Perrin, the batting was more selfish than ever. The Essex 
eleven needs to play more cohesively. There is no renewal of 
the fixture with Gloucestershire, but one, possibly two, encounters 
with our Colonial visitors. 

Dr. Russell Bencraft is wisely careful. ‘As far as I know 
we shall have Mr. A. C. MacLaren.’ Also Mr. W. H. B. Evans, 
the Malvern captain of last year. Hampshire, however, loses 
Captain Greig and Mr. E. J. M. Barrett, nor are Major Poore 
and Colonel Spens likely to be home. An unofficial item 
which will certainly prove interesting is that Llewellyn returns 
to the Cape at the close of the present season. It is no secret 
that the lack of sympathy which his fine cricket received last 
summer sorely wounded the sensitive young South African. 
Victor Barton, once a bombardier, receives a well-earned benefit. 
Yorkshire has declined to renew the fixtures with Hampshire, 
who have a game with the Australians. The attendances 
at Southampton show a perceptible increase, but are still the 
worst on any county cricket ground. A famous amateur sends 
me the following query : ‘How soon will Charles Fry emulate 
Archie MacLaren and play for Hampshire?’ I have not the 
slightest idea, nor do I know if this little straw indicates the 
direction from which the wind is coming. 

‘Everything promises well for the season,’ is the cheery 
verdict of Mr. F, C. Toone, the energetic secretary for Leicester- 
shire. He has increased the county members by seven hundred 
during his four years of office, and hopes to bring up the full 
number to two thousand. The new county ground is expected 
to play even better than last season. Attewell has been engaged 
to coach for a month. Trials in the second eleven will be 
given to A. Cobley, Haywood, Thompson, Toone, Fielding, and 
Dymott. Mr. F. W. Stocks will reappear in the county eleven. 
Much is expected from Gill, a brother of the Somersetshire 
professional, and Mr. W. W. Odell may ripen into a really good 
bowler. No other county side possesses greater possibilities 
than the present Leicestershire team, and it would not be surpris- 
ing to see a sudden advance. Whiteside has chosen the match 
with Warwickshire for his benefit: Leicestershire meet the 
Australians on May 19. 

Mr. Murray Anderdon courteously sends very full particulars 
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about Somersetshire. Three amateurs will be qualified—Mr. 
H. Martyn, the splendid Oxonian wicket-keeper ; Mr. Cecil 
Goodden, who was in the Harrow eleven the year before last ; 
and Mr. P. R. Johnson, of last year’s Cambridge team, who has 
actually played for the county against the South Africans. Mr. 
Woods returns from Australia in time for the first match, and 
will find all his old men available ; but Mr. W. N. Roe and 
Mr. R. C. N. Palairet are no longer on the active list. The 
great cricket played by Braund in Australia is naturally grateful 
to Somersetshire, but the authorities must be prepared for 
unpleasant no-balling if Cranfield does not attend to his action, 
about which two county cricketers have taken exception in 
conversation with the present writer. The fixtures are the same 
as last season, with the addition of the Australians’ match ; 
but three matches have been allotted to Bath. Some new 
professionals will be qualified for 1903. 

Dr. E. M. Grace is not able to discover anything to write 
about Gioucestershire cricket, ‘for there is no change whatever, 
and no new blood.’ On high authority, however, I hear that 
this will be the last season of that phenomenal hitter, Mr. G. L. 
Jessop, a fact which will be regretted all over England. As 
regards Derbyshire and Worcestershire the former county is 
in the most deplorable state of cricket anarchy, and is not 
likely to do any good at present. The western county is 
understood to be very sore at the defection of Mr. W. H. B. 
Evans. Mr. R. E. Foster is now working in London, and so 
Mr. H. K. Foster resumes the captaincy. 

Space prevents due treatment of the prospects of the 
Australians. As I write, nothing is settled as to the composition 
of the side, but before these lines are read the team will be on 
the high seas. It may, however, be safely assumed that the 
batting will be tremendously strong, but not of an aggressive 
nature, and the lack of a big hitter will probably entail a 
number of drawn games. The bowling should prove weaker 
than on any previous tour, and on good wickets difficulty will 
be experienced in getting our strong sides out. It remains to 
be seen what effect the sensible prohibition of artificial wickets 
will have upon certain county grounds, Leyton, Birmingham, 
and the Oval are prominent examples where bowlers ought 
now to get a better chance. The Australians play five Test 
Matches, meet every first-class county—Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Gloucestershire, Surrey, and perhaps Essex twice—M.C.C. 
twice, both Universities, and London County, concluding at the 
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two seaside festivals. It will be noted that the old-time fixtures 
with the North, the Gentlemen, and the Players have all been 
omitted, owing to the pressure of county cricket. No matches 
are arranged for Coronation Week. 

In concluding this survey of coming cricket, the wish must 
be expressed that the mammoth programme may be carried out 
without friction, either as to hours of play, umpires, fair de- 
liveries, state of the ground, or other causes. After all, even 
first-class cricket is only a game, and the real value of the game 
is in the spirit in which it is played and appreciated. 


THE CHATEAU 


A NORMANDY TROUT STREAM 


BY W. B. DALLEY 


IN selecting Trouville as a summer holiday objective I was 
influenced partly by a desire for a purely French, as opposed 
to Anglo-French, seaside resort, and partly by the famous 
Trouville-Deauville race week. 

It is, of course, a most charming place, and very comfortably 
reached from London vé¢@ Southampton and Havre. When I 
had passed a few weeks there it struck me that my expenses 
were extremely heavy, and that I was somehow spending more 
than I should have done on things which did not after all 
particularly interest me. In some such reflective mood as this 
I went down one evening to lose (one should never go to win) 
a couple of louis at the petits chevaux ; and I was on the point 
of achieving my object when I struck up a conversation with 
an Englishman sitting next me. We had both finished playing, 
and English people are rare in Trouville, so we fraternised and 
promised to meet next day. Like most Englishmen my friend 
was keener on sport than on most things, and that subject 
cropped up at once. In the course of our talk he said he had 
heard there was a bit of trout fishing at Coquainvilliers, a village 
about fifteen miles away. 
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We said no more about it at the time, but I thought over it 
afterwards. I made a few casual inquiries about the place 
among tradesmen and local people, but though they knew of 
the name it was not in connection with trout. I decided to go 
all the same, and started a couple of evenings later with a 
dressing bag and a ten foot six fly-rod. Landed on the station 
and alongside the river I learned—(a) that the fishing was free, 
(4) that there was a diversity of opinion about its quality, and 
(c) that there was an hotel in the town. I settled in favour of 
the hotel. 

Even if the fishing turned out to be worthless the place 


THE HOTEL 


itself was a repayment for the trouble of getting there. It was 
a typical Normandy village, permeated with the sweet fresh scent 
of apples, and in point of time somewhere back in the sixteenth 
century or thereabouts. 

Arrived at the hotel I was shown my room—a large square 
apartment with a big square wooden bed heavily draped. 
Beyond the bed there was hardly any furniture, save the 
delightfully clean and cool tiles which took the place of carpets 
and made up for the lack of many things. 

The price was two and a half francs. I had just finished 
with the tiny wash bowl supplied in such places, when a message 
came up to say dinner was ready. My hopes immediately rose 
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when after the soup some most excellent trout were served as a 
fish course ; but they were dashed again after dinner when the 
landlord told me that he did not know by whom the fish had 
been taken or where, and that he had bought them in the 
market. This naturally did not raise French sportsmen in 
my estimation, but I asked him if he could find me any one 
who knew the river, and could put me on to the best places. 
He said there would be no difficulty about that, and accordingly 
when I came down the next morning there was a boy of about 
fifteen waiting to conduct me. 

This expert seemed, however, to have little more idea of 
trout than the landlord himself, and I will pass over in silence 
the day which I spent under his guidance. The river—except 
that it was ‘ gin clear ’—-seemed, nevertheless, to be pretty well 
an ideal fly stream, for the banks for miles were clear of timber, 
and the water was one long succession of alternate pools and 
runs. In spite of this I saw no general ‘rise,’ and caught 
nothing. The next morning I decided to have one more attempt 
—by myself this time, as I was weary of the local sportsman— 
but I succeeded no better, and I find my diary credits me with 
a }1b. trout and a small roach for the day. I decided that on 
the following morning I should leave for Trouville, and would 
doubtless have started had I not wandered into a smail café in 
the town to take an after-dinner coffee. The gatron turned out 
to my surprise to be an enthusiast in the matter of trout, and 
as he obviously knew what he was talking about, and pressed me 
to try my luck once more, I changed my mind about leaving. 

He was sorry that business would prevent him from accom- 
panying me himself, but he would introduce me to Mons. le 
pere Mary, /e malin pecheur du pays, who, for the trifling reward 
of five francs for the day, would exert all his skill to show me 
sport. Mons. le pére was obviously not unknown to the other 
visitors at the café. If half they said were true he was a very 
water Nimrod, and I returned to bed a great deal heartened up 
when the fazron told me he would send him round to me the 
first thing in the morning. The morning came, and with it the 
Pére, a sturdy little Breton peasant of about fifty, with the firm, 
clear-cut features and bright alert eyes of his race. In appear- 
ance generally he was very like the pilot or lighthouse-keeper of 
an Adelphi melodrama, as his portrait shows, and all round he 
seemed to have a keen and businesslike air about him which 
one does not look for in French sportsmen. 

He told me we would have to take the train and go much 
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higher up the river. He said the fish ran large (1 lb. or 13 Ib.), 
and that as the weather was nicely clouded we ought to do 
well—the clearness of the water mattered nothing, it was always 
the same. After a quick breakfast and half an hour’s run in 
the train we got down at Le Breuil Blangy. 

The town consisted of a café,a couple of houses, anda mill, 
and over a consommation in the café he put my rod together, 
selecting a green-bodied Heckham Peckham as the best fly. 
The proper way to fish the river, so he said, was down-stream 
with a long line and—of course—a wet fly. The best place to 
begin at was in the rush of water under the mill, a spot 


LA GRANDE RUE 


where sea-trout were frequently taken. Here I accordingly 
commenced, and finished the entire run most carefully, with no 
result whatever. 

The next bit of likely-looking water I skipped, and stopped 
at a swift-drawing current running over a clean, gravelly 
bottom. On the far side the water was deep, but still swift, and 
in the head of the deep part I made up my mind I must get a 
fish. I started a little above so as to get a nice length of line 
out, and a couple of long casts, as I walked down the bank, 
brought me right on to the spot. Immediately there was a 
ripple, a strike sharply given, and I felt myself into something 

ood. 
x The Pére had just told me that I was fishing into a spot 
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where sea-trout often lay, and great was my delight to see the 
brilliant flash of silver as the fish shot out into and across the 
shallow water. My hopes were soon to fade away as, after his 
first rush, he gave no play, and before I landed him I realised 
that he was after all only a chub; one and a quarter he 
weighed, and though I felt viciously disposed after my dis- 
appointment, I put him back in the hope that he might some 
day give sport to some bottom angler. The next run and the 
next I tried with no result ; yet they were most likely looking 
places. I began to weary a littlkk—my previous two days had 
disheartened me. I asked the Pére if he could throwa fly. He 
said yes, so I handed him the rod, but without much confidence 
in his ability to use it. I stood well clear of him in watching 
him get to work, for I had never considered fly-casting as a 
French accomplishment. My fears of being hooked up were 
quite needless, however ; and I had not seen him give half a 
dozen casts before I realised that he was a master of that most 
difficult and delicate of arts. 

He said we were bound to catch some fish, and that the 
current I had just finished was one of the best on the river— 
he would try it again. He changed the fly to one of his own 
make, a cock’s hackle with yellow and blue body. 

It was so roughly made that I hardly expected much of it, 
and I felt my opinion justified after he had fished three-quarters 
of the run without a rise. 

Just near the end, however, he pointed me out a channel 
between the weeds, and below it a round deep pool on the edge 
of which he said fish always lay. Fishing carefully down the 
narrow runs—deftly avoiding the weeds on either side—he 
ultimately reached the outflow without having risen a fish. It 
was not due to any fault of his own. The fly had dropped on 
the water as softly as down might have fallen, and been lifted off 
as though by a breath of the warm summer air. Just in the 
calmer water of the little pool I saw a flash of colour near 
where the fly should be, and he struck and hooked the fish. 
After a dexterous struggle to keep clear of the weeds we landed 
a nice trout of three-quarters. For the moment the deep 
crimson spots seemed more precious than rubies, and I began 
to think that after all we were perhaps going to have a good 
time. But fish are as inexplicable as many other things, and 
whether it was that the weather was hot, the water clear and 
low, the wind north or south (I forget which), not a fin could 
we induce to budge that day. 
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There is no object in lingering on the joys of anticipation 
—joys which kept me by the river-side till sunset. The 
pleasantest part of that day, as I look back on it, was lunch, to 
which I sat down with my friend under the shadiest tree in a 
handy apple orchard. He was very depressed about results, 
more especially in view of my failure of the previous two days ; 
still more depressed—I have often thought of it since—as he 
had a great pride and confidence in his own river. 

I had had a considerable experience of fishing—enough 


AN APPLE ORCHARD 


anyhow to enable me to gauge the old gentleman as the best 
fly-fisherman I had seen ; consequently when he pressed me to 
give the river at least one more day, to see if the fish might not 
be in a better mood, I felt that he was entitled to speak with 
authority. I agreed to try, and have often since trembled at the 
thought that I hesitated in doing so, for the following day, in 
addition to being the best I have ever spent on that river, turned 
out to be one of the days that the angler looks back upon. 

We took the train to the same place and fished the same 
water, but up to lunch time with no result at all. I began 
to think that I was wasting my time, and asked him where 
we could get something to eat. There was a pretty little 
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proprietaire's house near by, and to it he pointed. The house- 
wife was quite pleased to provide some déjeuner, and showed us 
into the principal room. This was spacious, square, low-ceiled, 
and spotless ; it was bare of furniture beyond table and chairs, a 
couple of heavy oak cupboards, and those well-burnished brass 
vessels which one finds everywhere in Normandy—altogether a 
refreshing change from the scorching midday heat. 

Over a détre of ice-cool cider we awaited the food. What 
an excellent meal it was! An omelette fine, a roast chicken with 
pommes nicely frites, unlimited cider, cheese, coffee, apples, and 
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peaches, and a bottle of Calvados (the cognuac of the country) to 
draw upon at will. 

The bill for all this came to five francs! I hope the good 
lady was as well satisfied with her piece de cent sous as | was with 
what she had provided. I had indeed lunched so well that even 
after a rest and a cigarette trout were but languidly uppermost 
in my mind. Still, as the house was only some thirty yards 
from the river bank, and gave on to a nicely swift current for 
the wet fly, I thought it better to try a cast or two. I feared 
it would be little good, for the sun was full on the water, and 
the latter was clear as crystal. Does any one really under- 
stand the mysterious ways of fish ? At the second or third cast 
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there was a ripple and a fine 2 lb. sea-trout with the fly well fast 
in him. 

He gave one splendid leap for liberty, and whether I did 
not properly give him the point or whether the gut was frayed 
at the hook, I know not, but we parted company. Worse still ! 
I had forgotten what fly I had lured him with—remember that 
several hours of fruitless casting makes one lose interest. I 
reflected, however, that if the fish were taking well the fly 
probably didn’t matter much, and opening my book at random 
Ilit ona Heckham. A few more casts, another ripple, and this 
time I was fast, with the assured feeling that if anything broke 
it would be my own fault. 

It was a nice brown trout, and as I steadily let him down 
stream I worked him towards a little back wash by the bank, 
and ultimately into the landing net. Just on a pound he scaled, 
and as all seemed to be going well, 1 gave a ‘cooee’ for the Pére 
Mary whom I had left behind at the house. I had told him in 
the morning to bring his own rod with him. For some time we 
both fished on with no result, and I gave it up for a while to 
watch him. Luck came with me, and just as his fly touched 
the water beside some weeds, there was a rush and he had hooked 
a sea-trout. Straight to the bottom the fish bored and tangled 
himself in the water weeds. 

He seemed inextricable, and I thought of diving to see what 
could be done. The old man kept a steady strain on him, and 
appeared to think he might get him that way. He proved right, 
for after a very anxious time the fish began to give perceptibly, 
and shortly after was free. There was plenty of play left in 
him, and there was a pretty and exciting struggle before I could 
pass the net under him. I well remember what a beauty | 
thought him as he lay perfectly conditioned upon the grass, 
radiant in the gleaming silver of a clean run fish. He weighed 
a pound and three-quarters, 

The fish were apparently taking well, and the Pére got a 
couple of rises in as many minutes. I waited to watch him fish 
the current until he reached a spot where the river ran under 
an arch formed by some heavy trees, and into a deep quiet 
pool. Just between the still and the broken water he struck 
sharply, and appeared to be holding something really good. 

Sure enough he was, but the fish were two instead of one. 
They were both brown trout and were fortunately of one mind, 
for they both headed up stream instead of making for the cool 
recesses of pool which—complicated by trees and shrubs— 
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would have meant for them something perilously near safety. 
As it was—though playing them in the rush of a strong current 
——the Pére firmly coaxed both into a small corner in the bank 
where, utterly exhausted, they allowed the net to be passed 
under them. One weighed just a pound, the other a little over, 
and combined they had given less trouble than the sea-trout 
already creeled. I have since spent many days on the same 
river, but have never again seen there two at acast. Naturally, 
I was encouraged, and recommenced at once, and with such 
good success that, in the course of an hour and a half, I had 
grassed five handsome fish to my own rod. 

It was now getting late, and the law in those parts is that 
fishing must stop within ten minutes of sunset. It was already 
some forty minutes past, and growing dark, so I reeled in my 
line and started in the direction of my friend, who was about 
half a mile up-stream. I saw him long before I reached him, 
as the banks were quite clear of timber. He was industriously 
casting away, and I remember thinking at the time that he 
must be a most difficult man to drag from the bank when once 
he was fixed there. I have often since found that I was quite 
right, and that his momentary enthusiasms blind him to all 
legal considerations and risks. It made me decidedly angry, as 
I had no wish to be landed before some inquisitorial French 
magistrate for the sake of probably nothing at all. Anyhow, 
we had already had a good enough day to justify an immediate 
return home, and I hurried on to stop him. 

I had got within a couple of hundred yards when I heard a 
shout, and, looking up, saw his rod bend, and in a moment he 
was running down the bank towards me. The rise I had not 
of course seen, but he told me afterwards that it was quite a 
small swirl on the water. I made the best of my pace up (as 
who would not have done ?), and was well in time to watch what 
I think was as pretty an exhibition of skill as I have yet seen in 
the way of sport. Plunging down the middle of the stream 
was a magnificent fish of a clear five pounds—to my fevered 
imagination he looked at the moment nearer ten. I knew he 
was held on one of my own casts—the frail and dainty things 
which are used on South of England rivers, and which expert 
anglers often snap in striking sharply at a half-pound fish. 
The emotional Frenchman was wild with outward excitement, 
but the skilled fisherman was clearly quite self-restrained as 
regarded the work he had in hand. It was in his French and 
emotional mood that he pointed out to me—I think with tears 
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—a danger lying some fifty yards down the river, one which, 
though I was the onlooker, I had not even seen myself, 

A glance enabled me to tot up our chances as zz/. A solid 
mass of weeds was bunched against our bank. It had an area 
of ten square feet, and was what the big trout was evidently 
making for. The rod was only ten feet long, and even the 
precious ten feet was shortened by the bend. Reflect, too, for 
a moment on a difficulty. The cast was of the finest, and the 
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fisherman, like all Frenchmen, was mostly used to fishing with 
heavyish tackle. It must consequently have been more than 
usually difficult for him to know how hard he could strain 
upon the gut. 

This was about as much as I had time to think of as we 
both followed the splendid prey towards the spot which was to 
settle his fate or ours. We were not long in reaching it, and 
here entered what I believe to be the only element of luck in 
the whole long contest which ultimately resulted in victory. 
Maintaining a tight line all the time, the Pére Mary—who had 
already let the fish get within a few yards of the refuge while 
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successfully keeping him clear of it—made a swift run forward 
which landed him well below the weed bank and in the position 
of straining the fish down-stream towards him. 

I believe that the moment occupied by that run was 
the only moment when skill asked a favour of fortune. Be 
that as it may, the Pére’s prettiest bit of finesse was to follow. 
How he persuaded that lusty trout to pass within a few inches 
of his hardly-sought weed bank and to come down the river, I 
do not know. It was some mingled cajolery of eye and wrist, 


THE THREE BIGGEST 


some subtly applied pressure of pain or force in this direction, 
or in that, which was beyond me. Only three things I could 
clearly see: he had done it, it was not luck, and the struggle 
was ended. The trout evidently thought so too, for his failure 
seemed to break his heart, and after a comparatively trifling 
resistance he allowed himself to be landed. Weighed in French 
weights, some two hours later, he turned out to be just 44 
livres. A livre is heavier than an English pound, and I roughly 
reckon he would have been about 5# Ibs. English. The whole 
thing had only taken about twenty minutes, perhaps less, and 
my friend was jubilant. Since those days the old gentleman 
has ‘come into my life,’ as the story books say, and when or 
wherever I go a-fishing, he is the first to receive a wire or a 
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letter to follow me. He has since learned—maybe not without 
certain regrets—that his own little river is not the best in the 
world, and on a famous Norwegian beat I have seen him 
land a salmon which scaled a fraction over 26 Ibs. Still, I 
know that he has not since had quite the same thrill as he had 
that day—the day when the big trout showed a foreigner that 
the pretty waters of his native valley deserved the title of a good 
fishing river. He had eight other fine fish in his creel, none of 
them less than about a pound. 

We totalled fourteen trout aggregating 181, with a fifteenth 
turning the scale at over five, and on rearriving my first visit, 
was to the obliging gentleman who had introduced me to the 
Pére. We laid out the catch on one of the tables in his little 
café, and I think he was hardly less pleased than ourselves. It 
would have been good sport for the best of rivers, and though 
I have since spent many pleasant though invariably less success- 
ful days along those banks, all this remains as a memory that 
does not fade. 

Au revoir, mon Pére Mary, keenest of sportsmen, best of 
companions, most skilful and patient of fishermen, let us drink 
to Fortune, hoping that she has many another good day in store 
for us both among the golden trout of your own fair province, 
and their more splendid brethren of Norwegian and Icelandic 
rivers. 


SIR PETER AND A BICYCLE 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


‘A DIRTY sunset,’ says the Squire, cocking his eye through the 
bow window. ‘If it’s as wet as this to-morrow I'll not go to the 
Races—no, I won't.’ 

‘What is it y’r saying!’ shouts Sir Peter. ‘Will ye insult 
God’s mercy that’s sending the good rain to the countryside ? 
’Tis surely sugar y’r made of! Tim, anothersoda. Macmanus, 
here's to y’r better courage, careful man !’ 

I saw the Squire flush and hold an eye upon Sir Peter, 
sourly. 

‘’Tis not ivery wan of us, Peter,’ says he, ‘that have floated 
their bones in shebeened whisky, day in, day out, for sixty 
sinful years. That the damp fair scalds me with rheumatism 
I'll not deny. But wan thing let me tell you. In the dry, me 
boy—in the dry, I say, I'll match you at what you will, be it 
grouse-shootin’, stipplechasin’, or killin’ pigs b’ weight. Will ye 
make me the challenge, sir?’ says he, mighty politely. ‘I take 
no count of the five years’ start I’ve had of you and y’r unre- 
generate ways.’ 

‘Glory be!’ bawls Sir Peter. ‘Five years! ’Tis mesilf 
stood without help at y’r own christening, and wept me little six- 
year-old soul out, thinkin’ of the troubles stretched before ye.’ 

‘Tut!’ says the Squire. ‘If it’s to come to affidavits I’ll 
not compete with ye. They'll be pushin’ me off the Bench for 
perjury else. We'll leave the years between us to take care of 
themselves. But the challenge, man—the challenge! How'll © 
ye meet me? On y’r own legs, on a nag’s, or with wheels 
between y’rself and destruction? Name it, sir, name y’r wager ! 
Tim’s all the witness I’ll ask.’ 

Sir Peter eyed him up and down, musin’ on him sadly. 
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‘Macmanus,’ he says, ‘ye rush on y’r ruin. What feet 
have ye, I ask, to stretch themsilves against me ten toes that a 
thousand times and more have smoothed the dust from here to 
Clontarf? What nags have ye in that thatched barn ye call a 
stable to match me beautiful filly, own sister to Voluptuary, 
and kin to the best blood in Ireland, not to mention Austreelya 
and Wales. And if it’s drivin’ y’r at, what can ye set against 
me two five-year-olds—me two beautiful sons of the Buck from 
me own bay mares? What have ye, I ask, me stipplechaser, 
me killer of pigs b’ weight ?’ 

The Squire drew a breath, 

‘What I have I have,’ says he, ‘and match I will against 
anything that ye’ve stolen or won in a raffle. To be exact, 
Peter,’ he says, ‘I'll drive a team against ye from Ballybekilt 
to Moyle, or there and back, if ye so will, for wan hundred 
golden sovereigns, day or night, dusk or dawn. But in the 
dry, understand ye, in the dry alone, and _ bedad, I'll lay 
another fifty I beat ye by as many yards !’ 

‘And this,’ ponders Sir Peter, ‘is what he’d have us call 
sport! Him to be perched like a hen on a hearse the while 
four jug-tailed mules that he desires to call nags draw him from 
here to Moyle b’ the yard at a time. And where, Macmanus, 
does the agility come into that ? What exercise will ye be takin’ 
except with y’r tongue that’s shaped all too many words for y’r 
health to-day as it is? You to take y’r ease, miscallin’ the sons 
of she-asses, and flourishing a whip. Is that sport? Go to, man,’ 
he says, ‘ what’s worth a challenge I'll give challenge to, but if 
it’s to be a trial of endurance sitting still, faix, I’ll do it in me 
armchair here—so I will. But come now—ye’d show pluck if 
only ye knew how. I'll bicycle you the distance.’ 

Macmanus let fly a scream from the deepest chest of him. 

‘Will ye insult me, Peter?’ hecries. ‘’Tis disgrace enough 
that you y’rself should mock the countryside with y’r lathy legs 
straddling two wheels and a leash of gaspipes, but and beyond 
that ye shan’t drag me down in y’r own degradation. A 
bicycle!’ he says. ‘ Man, I’d as soon ride the devil !’ 

‘Every one to his own fancy,’ says Sir Peter, cool enough. 
“ He should take ye far, Macmanus, for ye’ve done a deal of his 
dirty work in y’r time. But see you now—l’ll meet you. 
‘Give me a start of a quarter of a mile—four hundred and forty 
yards b’ measure—and I'll race ye from Ballybekilt to Moyle 
on me bicycle, and you may drive the four jug-tailed wans for 
all the breath in their starving bodies. D’ye take me? I'll 
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race y’r coach and four and beat ye b’ the help of two wheels, 
me sixty years, and me old shins alone. Will ye take that, 1} 
say, will ye take it ?’ 

The Squire grinned till the very ears of him rocked like 
leaves in a gale. 

‘Do I take you, says you? Well,’ he says, ‘’tis many a 
wan will throw it up to me that I’ve beguiled a natural, you 
being what you are. But that’s as must be. Ay, Peter, I take 
you, and if I was as sure of y’r paying as I am of winning, I'd 
buy me new harness to race you in this very day—so I would. 
Good-bye to you, me boy. God send you good luck at the 
races. Ye’ll need it all to win a hundred pounds,’ he says, 
still grinning, as he shut the door. 

Sir Peter beckons me up to his room and turns round and 
stares at me. 

‘Tim,’ he says. 

‘Sir,’ says I. 

‘ Have ye the same bicycle that fell down the quarry with 
ye, what time ye came back drunk from the mission at Moyle ?” 
he says. 

‘No,’ I says ; ‘ leastways I have the bicycle, but b’ this and 
that I’d not as much drink as would fill an egg-cup, for all Mike 
Slattery’s false tongue—may the divil have him for a liar,’ 
says I. 

He shook his head im patient-like. 

‘Ah, leave that—leave it,’ sayshe. ‘’Tisnot Mike Slattery, 
but the bicycle, that I’m inquiring the health of. Have ye it 
mended ?’ he says. 

‘Yes,’ says I. ‘That is to say, in a manner of speaking, it 
goes with a bit of spurring. The joints scream disgraceful if ye 
gallop, \ says, ‘but use her tinderly, and she'll walk you into 
Moyle well under the half-hour and refuse nothing in reason.’ 

‘I'll buy it from ye,’ says he. ‘What are ye asking for 
this priceless gem of locomotion ?’ 

‘What!’ says I, ‘and you just getting the new wan from 
Moyle on the instalment plan with two months paid. What 
for will ye be wanting it? Will ye be hunting the two of 
them ?’ I asks. ‘Sure I’d better come as second horseman,’ 
says I, grinning at me joke. 

‘Ah, now, none of y’r familiarity,’ he says. ‘Would 1 
disgrace mesilf meeting the Squire’s circus team on a first-class. 
bicycle ? No,’ he says; ‘I’ll meet him and beat him with the 
spavined wan from the quarry, and if I give ye fifteen shillings, 
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and the wastrel pig from black Nora’s last litter, ye’ll get twice 
the worth of the machine—ye know ye will.’ 

‘Fifteen shillings and a pig that’s got the blast of death 
writ upon it as plain as clouds in the sky!’ says I. ‘No, sir,’ 
I says, ‘t’is not mesilf that would spoil any wan’s sport, but I 
gave three pounds of me own money and five bushels of 
Prowtestant Rocks—Saints forgive me the naming them !— 
from me hill allotment to Thady Gavan for that same bicycle, 
and he’ll swear he got it new in Belfast for no sum less than 
ten golden sovereigns, and the only throw back was what 
whisky he could carry in his own inside. Quarry or no quarry,’ 
says I, ‘’tis worth anybody’s fifty shillings, and might be give 
on to y’r son and y’r son’s son,’ I says, ‘ barrin’ the Lord made 
ye a bachelor b’ choice.’ 

’Twas half an hour or more before we come to terms on 
four and twenty shillings and the wastrel sucker that I knew 
Father Moriarty ’d take for the sivin shillings of masses I’ve 
owed him since me second wife went her way—God rest her 
soul! I brought it round from the hen house and Sir Peter 
took a long look at it. 

‘Tf it'll only last me the hill from Ballybekilt it'll do,’ he 
says. ‘Speak truth now, Tim. Has it any vice ye’ve kept 
from me ?’ 

‘Divil a wan!’ says I, ‘except, as perhaps ye’ll be noticin’, 
the off pedal’s fixed and won’t turn. But if ye take y’r foot off 
and give it a kick on the down buck, ’tis no matter at all. It 
goes the better for it. It does that!’ 

He gave a grunt. 

‘T’ll take it,’ he says, ‘but may the saints be with me! 1 
doubt I’m going to stretch their mercies over far. Listen to 
me now, and watch that ye do exactly as I tell ye. The first 
mile and a half from Ballybekilt I’ll beat him easy—'tis all 
down hill. Perhaps I'll get enough start to rise the dip before 
he catches me. ’Tis the flat I fear,’ he says, ‘more especially 
if the wind should be contrary. Above and beyond that this 
tangle of scrap iron may fall into smithereens beneath me. So,’ 
he says, speaking louder and slapping the fist of him upon the 
table, ‘bring me own good bicycle to the top of the rise and 
don’t let the Angels in Glory keep ye from being there when I 
want ye. We cannot tell what the future may have in store,’ 
he says, rolling his eyes at the ceiling. 

‘What ye will,’ says 1, not understanding him but wishful 
to keep me character as a knowledgable lad, and left him there 
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grinning to himself like the Satan that’s carved on Father 
Moriarty’s Sunday shtick. 

Such a stir and onset about a wager hasn’t been in ‘the 
countryside since Riordan challenged Willie Clancy to eat 
sausages against time, and himself handicapped twelve hard 
boiled eggs. They had to set up the winning post outside the 
town, though they desired it in the market place. But the 
Prowtestant Mayor—may the divil attind to him !—swore 
’twould raise a riot and threatened to bring the sowldiers from 
Derry. Old Lady Donahue raised a grand stand, with the 
family arms on the box seat and green banners on ivery 
pole and baluster. Five hundred yards of Pat Shaugnessy’s 
meadow against the road was four deep with cars and traps 
right up to the judge’s box, and the foot people was out in their 
hundreds and their thousands. "T'was said none but the sick 
and aged was left in their homes for ten miles round. There 
was talk of presenting Sir Peter with a service of plate, but 
every mother’s son had bet himself three years’ income deep, 
so ’twas left for the result to decide who was subscribers and 
who was not. Dear! Oh, dear! Those was the times— 
those was the times ! 

’Twas a morning ye’d choose for y’r own wedding, bright, 
with a September nip in it, but fresh and clear as the dew. When 
the two drew up for the start such a cheer and. hullaballoo went 
up as would have startled the Squire’s four jug-tailed wans into 
dipthery, barrin’ that forty boys and more was hangin’ round 
their necks. So, at least, Micky Flannigan told me, for I was 
two miles away, riding Sir Peter’s new bicycle up and down 
and wondering with all me heart and sowl what possessed the 
old gossoon to buy my collection of tin tacks instid of riding 
his own good machine. I’d wondered for a week, but sorra a 
bit nearer the truth had I got. The old fox! Glory be !-—he 
was as deep and inganious as the Pope and Parnell’s self rolled 
into one—so he was ! 

Old Lady Donahue had lent them the cannon from the 
castle walls for the start. I heard the bang, and then the crowd 
opened like a blanket to let the two of them out. Against the 
white of the road they showed up like a bumble bee chasin’ a 
bug. Behind them came the mightiest power of cars, traps, 
and twigs, galloping and spurring to see the end. The roaring 
of them was like the roar of the sea. Three parts of the tumult 
was drunk ; Sir Peter’s and the Squire’s tenants was miscallin’ 
each other most opprobrious ; scarce a wan of them but had a 
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ballast of bricks and pebbles in the car bottom, and the same 
flew through the dust like feathers at a plucking ! 

Me, ah, me—such a settling of grudges! Jim Power— 
him that come out of Mayo what year I married me third— 
wears a squint to this day that he borrowed from a stone Nick 
the Fiddler lint him in the right eye of him at tin yards range, 
and Fogarty, decent man, and me cousin b’ me first wife’s first 
husband, hasn’t smelt a sniff since b’ reason of a bang Shamus 
O’Brien bestowed upon him with the broken shaft of Moran’s 
brake that split on Shaugnessy’s wall. They do say the chemists 
in Moyle ran out of plaster that same evening, and half the 
country didn’t so much as dare sneeze for a week, that splintered | 
was their ribs! Eh, me! The boys—the boys! They was 
divils—they was that! 

’Twas in the dip before the rise that the Squire began to 
gain. Sir Peter was dunting his foot on the fixed pedal for all 
the power in his knee, and the hubs and joints was fair 
screaming with the jolting and the want of oil. One wheel 
was buckled and scraped against the back stays at every turn, 
and b’ the time the old man ’d topped the rise and found the 
flat the Squire’s leaders was fairly breathing down his shirt 
collar. 

Sir Peter stuck to the centre of the road, and a howl wint 
up from the coach like a vent from purgatory. 

‘Out of the way, ye old omadhawn!’ shouts Macmanus, 
‘out of the way, Peter, or as I live and look at ye I'll drive 
over ye!’ he says. 

Sir Peter never looked round, but over his shoulder he says— 

‘Do you take your way and I'll take mine, me bold 
sportsman. Mine’s the middle of the road,’ he says. 

The Squire screamed like all possessed. 

‘Wan second I allow ye,’ he bawls, ‘wan second to give 
me road, and then, by Satan and all his angels, I’ll drive over 
ye, and he cracks his lash over the wheeler’s withers like the 
fall of an oak tree. 

The horses lepped like hares. The lips of the near leader 
brushed Sir Peter’s cap. He gave wan cock of the eye behint 
him and saw the whole concourse rushing on him with ruin 
and destruction. Then he gave wan jump—begor! such a 
jump !—many a schoolboy ’d have envied him—wan jump, I 
say, and cleared from his machine to the gutter like a flea 
from a dog’s tail to his back. He dropped the bicycle right 
under the leaders’ feet. 
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‘There’s y’r road, Macmanus,’ says he, cool as plate glass. 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear !—such a tow-row-row, such 
a smashing and a crashing, such a litter an’ a labyrinth, such a 
mixing of horses and harness and coach and coachman, as 
never was and never will be, please the saints. The leaders 
just stepped right into that old mousetrap of a machine and 
wallowed. The off come down on his face; the near tripped 
over him; the wheelers rolled over the pair of them. They 
plunged, they kicked, they churned the road metal into mortar, 
and they ripped the pole into shavings; they bit, they fair 
shrieked with rage and distraction. Never was such a tangle 
and complication—never such a turn up of blood, and dust, 
and hair, with a noise like eliction day and the horse-fair 
cookin’ in wan pot. 

The crowd pulled up with a jerk, and the Squire’s tenants 
swarmed around him, pouring out the black oaths as they flung 
themselves upon the nags to right them. They was cursing 
Sir Peter and ivery hair on the bald head of him, and after 
them, stick in hand, with ivery wan’s pocket strainin’ full of 
bricks, came our own men, and bedad! they came quick—so 
they did. "Twas the best of faction fights before ye could so 
much as wink an eye. 

I giv’ the whistle and a score of our boys was around the 
new bicycle on the instant. Stones were flying like chaff before 
the gale; ye could bare hear y’rself speak for the howling of 
the crowd, the smashing of hoof and panel, and the general 
shiveraree. But Sir Peter managed to get a hearing with that 
bull voice of his. 

‘Y’r so much taken up with wan thing and another this 
morning, Macmanus,’ says he, ‘that I’ll be getting along. Will 
I order ye lunch in an hour ?’ he asks, and skims off down the 
Moyle road like a lapwing. 

Didn’t the Squire have nothing to say, says you? Saints 
in Glory! Master Francis, ’twould earn me a thousand years of 
purgatory to repeat it to ye! 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Rev. E. Norman Coles, Seaton, 
Devon ; Mr. John Day, Leicester; Mrs. Delves Broughton, 
Bedford; Mr. J. N. Spokes, Foxcombe Hill, Oxford; Miss 
Christie-Miller, Britwell Court, Burnham ; Miss Wright, Anston, 
Sheffield ; Mr. J. Randall Mann, Auckland, New Zealand ; Mr. 
L. T. Edwards, Oxford ; and Mr. Fred. C. Emblin, Seymour 
St., N.W. Original drawings have been sent to a number of other 
competitors. 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE OTTER, DEVON, FROM OTTERTON WEIR 
Photograph taken by the Rev. E. Norman Coles, Seaton, Devon 


FEBRUARY HANDICAP HURDLE RACE, LEICESTER MEETING, FEBRUARY 6, Ig02 
Photograph taken by Mr. John Day, Leicester 
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CURLING AT BEDFORD, COLONEL HEATHCOTE LAYING DOWN THE STONE 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford 


TOBOGGANING AT FOXCOMBE HILL, NEAR OXFORD 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. N. Spokes, Foxcombe Hill, Oxford 
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THE OLD BERKELEY WEST HOUNDS WITH THE MASTER, MR. ALFRED GILBEY 


Photograph taken by Miss Christie-Miller, Britwell Court, Burnham 


OTTER HUNTING NEAR THORNTON-LE-STREET, YORKSHIRE 
(The cows followed the hounds through two field+) 
Photograph taken by Miss Wright, Anston, Sheficlt 
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RACING IN NEW ZEALAND. AUCKLAND CUP DAY Igor 
FIRST TIME ROUND 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. Randall Mann, Auckland, New Zealand 


LUGING ROUND A PRETTY CORNER AT CHATEAU D'AIX 


Photograph taken by Mr. L. T. Edwards, Ox‘ord 
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WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph taken by Mr, Fred. C. Emblin, Seymour St., N.W. 


CHINESE FISHING STATION, HONG KONG 


Photograph taken by Miss L. Darley, Bray, Ireland 
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START OF A TAILING PARTY AT CHATEAU D’AIX 


“ Tailing’ is a sport which consists of being dragged along on luges tied behind a sleigh. With a long 
tail and a road with many corners a tremendous swing is got up, and upsets and rolls in the snow 
are not infrequent. 


Photograph taken by Mr. L, T. Edwards, Oxford 


Photograph taken by Mr, N. B. Bevan, Langton Lodge, Blandford 


DINNER TIME 
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THE OAKLEY HOUNDS AT CRANFIELD COURT WITH THE MASTER, MR, P. A. O. WHITAKER 


Photograph taken by Mrs. T, H. Barnard, Kempston Hoo, Bedford 


BORDER COUNTIES CURLING TOURNAMENT, AT FOOT OF ELDON HILLS, MELROSE, N.B. 


Photograph taken by Miss Lumgair, Melrose, N.B. 
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THE NEW FOREST FOXHOUNDS. DRAWING COVER 


Photograph taken by Mr. Gerald R. F. Fitzgerald, Boscombe, Hants 


ENTRAINING ‘WALERS’ AT MHOW, INDIA 


Photograph taten by Mrs. W. D. Whatman, Catton Hall, Norwich 
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START FOR SKIFF RACE, NORTH AMERICAN SQUADRON REGATTA, BARBADOS, 1902 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. W. C. Strickland, H.M.S. ‘ Indefatigable,’ N.A. and West 
Indian Station 


‘MISS MURIEL PARSON'S DEERHOUND, ‘RUDOLF,’ STARTING OUT FOR A WALK 
Photograph taken by Miss Muriel Parsons, Twyford Lodge, East Grinstead 
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MEET OF H.H. AT AVINGTON PARK 
Photograph taken by Miss Maud Shelley, Avington, Alresford, Hants 


JAPANESE FISHING IN RAPIDS NEAR KYOTO, JAPAN 
Photograph taken ty Miss L. Darley, Bray, Lreland 
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“G. W, SMITH, OF AUCKLAND, WINNING THE NEW ZEALAND 100 YARDS CHAMPIONSHIP 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. Randall Mann, Auckland, New Zealand 


CAPE TOWN HOUNDS AT EXERCISE NEAR WYNBERG 


Photograph taken by Maior L, Byng, Chester Square, S.W. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


SHOTOVER, the daughter of Hermit and Stray Shot, who won 
his first Derby for the late Duke of Westminster, was no doubt 
a very lucky animal. Any mare, indeed, may be described as 
lucky to win the great Epsom race, seeing that since its origin 
in 1780 it has only thrice fallen to a filly, Shotover (1882) 
having followed after Eleanor (1801) and Blink Bonny (1857). 
Shotover no doubt had excellent capacity, for she had beaten 
seventeen others in the Two Thousand Guineas; but in the 
Derby if Mordan had not let Bruce run out at the corner and 
make a wide sweep, involving the loss of incalculable lengths, 
the third filly would not have been successful. Tom Cannon 
handled her at Epsom with all the ease and skill which has 
made his name famous in Turf history, and this picture of the 
mare and the jockey, by Sextie, known in his day not only as a 
painter but as owner and trainer—an exceptional combination 
—is surely one of the best pictures of racehorse and rider 
extant. It is for this reason that we have, with many thanks to 
the owner of the painting, included it amongst the Badminton 
coloured pictures. The American Golden Plover (Charadrius 
dominicus) is called also the Field Plover, Greenback, Green 
Plover, Pale Breast, Toad Head, Prairie Pigeon, Frost Bird, 
and Squealer, an extensive nomenclature for so small a creature. 
The name of the bird is, indeed, a puzzle, being, it is said, 
derived from the word pluvia (rain); and as long ago as 1555 
Belon, a French writer, speaking, however, of the European 
species, explains it by saying, ‘Pour ce qu’on le prend mieux en 
temps plurieux qu’en nulle autre saison.. We have never 
noticed that this is the case in England, however ; in America 
it is stated that the birds are, if anything, wilder and _ less 
approachable in rainy weather than when it is fine, and one is 
inclined to think that Belon was guessing. Golden Plover used 
to be so plentiful in America that they were sold in the streets 
of Chicago for fifty cents.a hundred. The other two pictures— 
‘Spent,’ from an original painting by Mr. G. Rankin, and ‘The 
Falconer’s Return’—speak for themselves sufficiently to need 
no description. 
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BY “RAPIER” 


WHEN these notes appear a peculiarly uninteresting cross- 
country season will be over, flat racing will have started, and 
we shall have seen what Sceptre has done in the Lincolnshire 
Handicap with 6st. 11 lbs. on her back. If she wins the per- 
formance will tend to elevate the character of the three-year- 
olds, though not to do so unduly ; for Clarence only carried 
3 lbs. less, Wolf’s Crag 1 lb. short of Clarence’s weight, and 
neither of these was near the first class. It is true that Marcion 
failed signally at Lincoln with 6 st. 12 lbs., but that I take it was 
for the reason that he was not ready and fancied. Meanwhile 
we read that Duke of Westminster and Cup Bearer are doing 
good work—naturally not at present of an exhausting charac- 
ter—at Kingsclere ; Ardpatrick and Port Blair could not be 
doing better, Nasturtium has shaken off his cough and will 
soon be ready to start, Minstead is covering a mile anda 
quarter steadily at intervals, Csardas has wintered well and will 
soon settle down to a steady preparation, Rising Glass is going 
half-speed miles—in fact all the chief three-year-olds seem in a 
condition to come out and fight their two-year-old battles over 
again ; though probably in the course of a few weeks we shall 
begin to hear that there is doubt about some of them staying a 
mile and a half, and it will be lucky for the various owners if 
we are not told also that something or other ‘ makes a noise’ and 
that about still something else there is a suspicion of ‘a leg, 
Some day or other I suppose we shall find a really great horse 
again with an uninterrupted series of winning brackets after 
his name, but it seems improbable that he will: be discovered 
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during the season that has now started. As was remarked at 
the end of last year, the two-year-olds were too close together, 
and had beaten each other so often, that they could only be set 
‘down as a fair average lot, notwithstanding that at one time 
Jast year general impression existed that they were above the 
average. 


That the same impression will again exist next summer 
seems highly probable, for in fact there is always a tendency to 
overrate the young horses. Something comes out and wins ; 
it comes out again and beats one or two animals that have 
acquired some little reputation in public or private ; and an idea 
begins to prevail that a treasure has been discovered. I could 
make a long list of very indifferent animals for whom from 
about three to seven times their value has been refused before 
Goodwood. It would be easy to name many owners who bitterly 
regret not having sold two-year-olds whose performances early 
in the season looked good and whose promise appeared 
immense ; but on the other hand, in my experience at any rate, 
the list of owners who have subsequently congratulated them- 
selves on refusing four-figure offers is an exceedingly modest one. 
You may dispose of a two-year-old that accomplishes great things 
afterwards ; in the vast majority of cases the man who sells for 
a good price does a wise thing, even if the animal remains 
sound and fulfils something of what was expected from him ; 
for there are always the innumerable chances of accident or 
disaster. I remember William Day telling me of a horse he 
sold to the late Lord Ribblesdale. It had never been sick or 
sorry, and the deal having been concluded for a large sum, the 
new owner said he would send for his purchase next morning. 
The seller of course acquiesced, half humorously adding 
however, ‘ but if he dies to-night he dies yours!’ Next morn- 
ing the horse was found dead in his box. That of course is 
an exceptional case ; but how little exception there is about a 
horse developing ‘a leg,’ going wrong in some way (which the 
trainer for want of a better explanation not seldom puts down to 
lameness in the shoulder), or beginning to make a noise, every 
one who has had much to do with horses is too well aware. 


If I remember rightly, when the House of Lords Committee 
on Betting was granted Lord Salisbury held out no sort of hope 
that any notice would be taken of theirreport. That document 
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will nevertheless be of much interest, though it is not likely to 
prove as amusing as would be the case if Lords Durham and 
Newton were not there to keep things straight. The subject 
is, in fact, such a complicated one that it is not at all strange it 
should sorely puzzle Lords Aberdeen, Peel, and the well- 
meaning but anything but astute Bishop of Hereford. Every 
one who knows anything about racing knows what it would be 
well to do and what cannot possibly be done. If betting could 
be stopped, an enormous bulk of those who engage in it (apart, 
of course, from professional bookmakers) would save a great 
deal of money; but there is no more chance of abolishing 
betting than of abolishing champagne, cigars, and mutton 
chops. It would not be a bad thing if bookmakers were 
licensed, but they never will be, partly because of the diffi- 
culties of finding a satisfactory licensing tribunal, and chiefly 
because of the outcry that would be raised about the ‘ legalisa- 
tion of gambling.’ Prohibition of the publication of the odds 
in newspapers is utterly out of the question. It would never 
be tolerated, and if it were would do far more harm than 
good; for the only result would be that backers and book- 
makers would carry on their operations rather more in the dark 
than is at present the case, to the benefit sometimes of one, 
sometimes of the other. Telegrams about racing could not 
possibly be stopped, for the reason that if any such preposter- 
ous attempt were made codes would be employed. These 
appear to be the things about which the Committee is examin- 
ing many witnesses. Lords Durham and Newton were per- 
fectly well acquainted with the truth concerning these matters 
before they began to sit, and I am tolerably certain that they 
have gained no sort of enlightenment from any of the evidence 
that has been taken. 


One of the witnesses talked about ‘stable secrets,’ a phrase 
which is heard almost with awe by persons whose acquaintance 
with racing is slight. A long and intimate experience of the 
Turf has led me to believe that in about nineteen cases out of 
twenty the value of a stable secret is considerably less than 
nothing. The average trainer tries his horse, and ascertains— 
always supposing the trial to be right, which in many cases it 
is not—that his animal is so many pounds better than something 
else. This something else has perhaps run lately ; at any rate, 
the trainer has ‘a line,’ and he draws his own deductions from 
the result of the gallop. Supposing the horse that was being 
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tried has won the home spin it is probably backed; but the 
mere fact that as a general rule several horses are backed with 
much confidence in every important race is alone sufficient to 
prove the deceptive nature of these trials ; for in several 
instances it is obvious that the confidence has been misplaced, 
and it very frequently happens, moreover, that the race is won 
by some animal that was not fancied at all. That, indeed, is a 
little tragedy which occurs at constant intervals, a number of more 
or less ‘ good things’ going down before some hopeless outsider. 
The only stable secret possible in such a case is that one of the 
various trainers fancies his horse because it has won its trial. 
I do not mean to say that all trials are like this. There are 
some few, very few, trainers who have the rare knack of putting 
horses together, and whose conclusions, when they are confident, 
are much more often right than wrong; but these men are 
altogether the exception. One very often hears several trainers, 
each of whom has a horse that is being backed for some approach- 
ing race, discussing the situation together, and trying to arrive 
at something like a definite solution. Such incidents make one 
smile at the idea that the possession of a ‘stable secret’ is usually 
the road to fortune. 

The new volume of the Badminton Library, ‘Motors and 
Motor-Driving,’ will be published in the course of the month. 
For this Magazine to eulogise the book would be too much in 
the nature of self-praise. I am tempted, nevertheless, to say 
that the work is singularly full of varied information, and covers 
the whole ground with wonderful completeness. As will be 
found set forth in the preface, the volume owes much—the 
phrase, indeed, does not nearly do justice—to Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, an enthusiast who has devoted his exceptional 
knowledge and experience to its preparation, energetically aided 
by Mr. Claude Johnson, Secretary of the Automobile Club, who 
has done more than any one man to popularise motors in 
England. It is generally known that, fundamentally, motors 
are of three descriptions, the petrol, the electric and the steam 
car. As arule, the man who has adopted one sort is apt to 
advocate it at the expense of the others ; but it happens that 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, who writes on ‘The Choice of a 
Motor,’ uses all three varieties, and all three are exhaustively 
discussed. ‘The History of the Motor-Car’ is related in the 
coming volume by the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, who has 
had so much to do with organising the long-distance races in 
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France ; the Hon. John Scott-Montagu, M.P., dilates on ‘The 
Advantages of Owning a Motor Vehicle’ ; Sir Henry Thompson 
writes about ‘Motor-Cars and Health’; Sir David Salomons 
about ‘The Motor Stable and its Management’ ; the scientific 
chapters are all in authoritative hands; the exceedingly im- 
portant ‘ Road Question’ is treated by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
and amongst other chapters which lighten the book is one of 
the most entertaining reminiscences by Sir J. A. H. Macdonald, 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. ‘Sit on ’is ’ead, sir, don’t ’it 
‘im !’ was the remark of an omnibus driver to Sir John when 
on the ground one day in difficulties with his motor ; and there 
is a quaint anecdote of a French hotel-keeper who spoke 
English (of sorts), considered it an act of madness for some of 
his visitors to start off in the middle of the night, and com- 
mented on the ‘insanitary’ proceedings of the English. 


The long-distance races, to which reference has just been 
made, are severely criticised by opponents of the motor who do 
not understand their object. As a matter of fact, long-distance 
races for motor-cars are run for much the same reason that 
horses are raced according to the accepted theory that the 
improvement of the breed is the object in view. It is thus that 
the weak places in the cars and in the horses can best be dis- 
covered. The great question of the immediate future is with 
regard to pace, and a very vexed question it is, there being so 
much to be said on both sides. If all men who drove motors 
were thoroughly competent and invariably actuated by gentle- 
manly feeling, the point would be of the simplest. On the face 
of it, there is no denying that a motor dashing along at twenty 
miles an hour or more may cause or meet with accident ; on 
the other hand, few opponents of the motor have any idea to 
what a marvellous extent the machines are under control. At 
twenty miles an hour a motor can be stopped in little more than 
two lengths, though, of course, in consequence of the strain put 
upon the mechanism, no one would pull up as hastily as this 
without occasion. It seems inevitable, however, that the 
present limit, twelve miles an hour, will have to be increased if 
the new industry is to thrive in England, and it is not a little 
curious to note to what an extent horses have already grown 
accustomed to motors even in England, where the number of 
users is only a very small proportion in comparison to the 
number in France. 
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For a long time past it was believed by many billiard 
players that John Roberts was unapproachable, and that his 
achievements would never be equalled. H. W. Stevenson, 
however, seems to threaten the older player’s supremacy. The 
match with Dawson is only half way through as I write, but 
Stevenson is at the time 'eading by no fewer than 3767 points, 
and his play, including a break of 521, has been phenomenal. 
Dawson, it may incidentally be observed, appears to be frequently 
engaged in controversies with other players, and he conducts. 
them in a manner which raises no little prejudice against him. 
I am told that he and his friends regarded this match in the 
light of a really ‘good thing,’ but before these pages appear 
I confidently expect that Stevenson will have won by some 
thousands. Roberts, of course, has not only done astonishing 
things, but has done them in a most astonishing manner ; his 
performances must by no means be forgotten, for the ease and 
finish of his play are superlative. A man, however, must have 
a stupendous mastery of billiards to do what Stevenson did 
just before he reached the half-distance ; in the afternoon he 
made 750 in four innings, an average of 187; in the evening 
he made 750 in three innings, an average of 250; 1500, that is 
to say, in seven innings, an average of close on 215 : moreover, 


it must not be forgotten that push strokes are now barred, and 
that the size of the pockets is more scrupulously limited than 
used to be the case. Stevenson has certainly proved himself 
to be a great player. 


I am anxious to acknowledge the good nature of con- 
tributors to the photographic Prize Competition which has 
been a feature of the magazine for more than two years. 
During all this time I have never had one single complaint, not 
even a hint that a good photograph has been neglected and the 
prizes given to inferior ones. The result of this, of course, is 
to make me scrupulously painstaking in the awards. The task 
is not an easy one, and I often regret being obliged to pass 
over notably sharp and well-defined pictures of easy subjects ; 
but, of course, the idea is to give the preference to good 
photographs in which vigorous action is illustrated, for the 
difficulty of catching this must be recognised and acknowledged. 
Readers will perhaps have noticed how widely interest in the 
competition is spread. I do not select foreign subjects for 
preference, everything being judged strictly on its merits, but 
it happened in the last number, for instance, that the very 
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small percentage of those that could be given—only twenty- 
two in ail—included contributions from Ranchi, Calcutta, the 
Naini Tal Lake in the North-west provinces of India, Nice, the 
Veldt, Cashmere, Sialkote, Bechuanaland, Lagos, Shanghai, 
Port Darwin, South Australia, Auckland, and two taken on 
board transports. 


l have received a number of letters for and against a conten- 
tion urged in the last number in an article on ‘The State of 
the Turf.’ There is not room for the correspondence and I 
must therefore summarise. The point is as to whether owners of 
racehorses are or are not at liberty to do what they like with 
them. The author of the article described the manner in 
which he differed from a friend who declared ‘that since 
owners pay the piper they have a right to call the tune.’ ‘ No,’ 
say I, with emphasis, he observed. ‘/ pay the piper, even I 
with my sovereign entrance or fiver subscription. If the 
owners like to race for private sweepstakes in each others’ 
private parks there they pay the piper and there they may call 
the tune, let it be any slow march they please; but when they 
race in public, and the public pay to watch, the public is de- 
termined to get racing for its money, and if the public may not 
back its fancy without thought of anything but the fair chance 
of the race, the public is seriously aggrieved.’ With this last 
contention, which practically means that every horse ought to 
try, I entirely agree; but I differ completely from the assertion 
that because a man pays his sovereign to go to a race meeting 
owners of horses are under any sort of obligation to him. 
Every owner must be governed by the Rules of Racing, but 
owners, it seems to me, have nothing to do with the general 
public. The author of the article in question and those who 
support his views appear to ignore the body which stands 
between owners and public—the men, that is to say, who, as 
directors of racecourses, lessees, or what not, run the meeting. 
On the one hand, it is they who tempt owners to enter their 
horses by the offer of more or less substantial (or unsubstantial) 
prizes ; on the other hand, they appeal to the public to pay their 
shillings or sovereigns to see the sport they are able to provide. 
If the sport is not good the fault lies with the controllers of the 
meeting, who for one reason or another have not contrived to 
secure an attractive card. 
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